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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL COOPERATION 


On August 1, 1945, the Department of State submitted for 
the consideration of the American people a draft proposal for 
an Educational and Cultural Organization of th: United Na- 
tions. Presently this proposal] is receiving the earnest attention 
of educators. Catholic educators, likewise, are interested in 
the possibility of cooperation with the schools and agencies of 
other countries in an international educational program. The 
discussion of an organization to foster this possibility recalls 
similar proposals made at the end of World War I. The pur- 
pose then, as now, was to achieve international peace and good 
will by the establishment of a general inter-Allied organization 
for cooperation in educational and cultura] relations. 

Educators were bitterly disappointed that the peace confer- 
ence after the first World War did not provide for an interna- 
tional educational assembly. Nor were they mollified by the 
creation in 1921 of the Committee of Intellectual Cooperation as 
a result of a joint proposal made by Great Britain and France. 
The membership of this committee consisted of fifteen to twenty 
persons of different nationalities chosen by the League of 
Nations Council as eminent in various branches of learning. 
Out of this committee there developed the Institute of Intellec- 
tual Cooperation and, subsequently, National Committees of In- 
tellectual Cooperation in separate nations. However, it was not 
until 1926 that the Assembly placed this activity on an equal 
footing with other recognized organs of the League. Quite a 
few educators felt that this seven-year delay after the drafting 
of the Covenant was only a halfhearted recognition of the 
importance of education in international relations. 

In addition to the International Committee of Intellectual 
Cooperation another organization came into existence in 1922 at 
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the Third International Conference of Moral Education at 
Geneva. Proposed by Dr. Frederick Zollinger, the International 
Bureau of Education was launched as a private undertaking. 
In 1929 the Bureau was reorganized, and under its new consti- 
tution it became an inter-government institution. It continued 
to grow until in 1938 its membership included seventeen nations. 
The Bureau always considered the failure of Great Britain and 
the United States to join in its work a very severe handicap. 

Fundamentally, the ideas behind the work of both these 
organizations were sound and constructive. Under the Com- 
mittee of Intellectual Cooperation programs for practical inter- 
change among existing national institutions, such as universities, 
libraries, museums, teachers’ associations, and student organiza- 
tions, were initiated. The committee continued its activities 
until 1938 when war made it impossible to carry out the pro- 
gram. The International Bureau of Education did considerable 
research work in comparative education, and its publications 
numbered eighty books and pamphlets. 

These were the two outstanding efforts to achieve interna- 
tional understanding and good will by joint international co- 
operation. The present effort to establish an international edu- 
cational organization really began on November 16, 1942, when 
a meeting of the Allied Ministers of Education convened in 
London under the auspices of Great Britain. This Conference, 
initiated by the Foreign Office in cooperation with the Board of 
Education and the British Council, invited the governments of 
European Allied countries under Axis domination to send rep- 
resentatives. In addition, there were observers from the Brit- 
ish Dominions, Russia, China, and the United States. As orig- 
inally set forth, the purpose for which the Conference came into 
existence was twofold: to provide cooperatively for the restora- 
tion of educational and cultural facilities in devastated Allied 
countries; and to form plans for a general inter-Allied organiza- 
tion for cooperation in educational and cultural matters after 
the war period. 

It was at its ninth session in April, 1944, that the Conference 
voted to accept the suggestions of the United States delegation 
that there should be established a United Nations Organization 
to deal with educational and cultural problems. On May 3, 
1944, the Secretary of State announced the return to the United 
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States of the American delegation to the Conference. They 
brought with them a tentative plan for an agency for educa- 
tional and cultural reconstruction. 

Since that time the Department of State has worked con- 
stantly on this matter. During the past year the Department 
of State and its advisers from the educational, cultural, and 
scientific world worked out another tentative draft proposal for 
such an international organization. This draft was informal in 
nature and did not represent the official views of the United 
States. Copies of this informal draft were distributed in the 
governments of Great Britain, France, China, and Russia. In 
addition, these informal proposals were also presented to the 
Conference of Allied Ministers of Education in London. 

Based on this informal draft, proposals have now been drawn 
up by the Conference of Allied Ministers of Education with a 
view to forming an Educational and Cultural Organization of 
the United Nations. It is planned to have this Organization 
work with the Social and Economie Council as set up under the 
United Nations Charter. 

The educational world has been deeply interested in what has 
been done up to date. National interest in the subject was 
aroused when late in May, 1945, the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee reported favorably on the Mundt Resolution, urging 
establishment of an International Office of Education. At the 
hearings Mr. James Marshall, Vice President of the American 
Association for an International Office for Education, testified 
in behalf of the Resolution and secured permission to insert 
into the Record an article on the subject written by the late 
Monsignor George Johnson. In his article Monsignor Johnson 
had stated that an International Office for Education should 
play an important role in the making of the peace and in the 
healing of the ravages wrought by war. 

As envisioned by Monsignor Johnson, the International Office 
of Education would be a permanent secretariat, staffed by 
experts and controlled by an International Education Assembly 
composed of delegates from various countries, representing not 
only the governments of the respective countries but also their 
important educational and cultural interests. Monsignor John- 
son insisted that the Assembly and the proposed Office must 
be thoroughly democratic in the sense that they would give 
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full and adequate representation to the people of the various 
nations and not merely to their governments. He said: 


j any projected organization for international collab- 
oration in education is bound to fail of its purpose and become 
a peril to human welfare if it is nothing more than an associa- 
tion of government functionaries and represents only the 
interests and point of view of government. Far from bringing 
the people of the world closer to one another, it would operate 
to intensify differences and deepen cleavages. Everything that 
it stood for would be suspect." 


Monsignor Johnson felt that it could not be insisted upon too 
strongly that voluntary organizations should be given a voice, 
as should parents, the teaching profession, and the public at 
large, in any effort to form and to continue in existence any 
proposed International Office for Education. 

Not only did the House of Representatives look with favor 
upon a proposed International Eductional Organization, but the 
Senate on May 24, 1945, added its approval when it passed the 
Fulbright and Taft Resolution, recognizing that “the future 
peace and security of the American and all other people rest 
upon the achievement of mutual understanding among the 
peoples of the world,” and urging the participation of the 
United States Government in the organization of a permanent 
international establishment for educational and cultural affairs. 

Interested educators looked with approval upon these actions, 
especially since the original Dumbarton Oaks Proposals had 
contained no reference to the place and function of education 
or cultural relations in the proposed world organization. The 
failure on the part of the Dumbarton Oaks Agreement had 
been a keen disappointment to educational leaders in the United 
States who determined to remedy the omission at San Fran- 
cisco, especially since the desirability of creating an interna- 
tional educational agency was included in the Chapultepec 
Agreement reached by representatives of twenty American Re- 
publics at the Inter-American Conference in Mexico. 

At San Francisco consultants representing agriculture, busi- 
ness, education, and labor petitioned the Conference to recon- 
sider its position and, instead of referring to cultural problems 
alone, henceforth to refer to these functions as cultural and 
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educational. The paragraph as finally adopted by the Confer- 
ence on May 22, 1945, reads as follows: 


With a view to the creation of conditions of stability and 
wellbeing which are necessary for peaceful and friendly rela- 
tions among nations based on respect for the principles of 
equal rights and self-determination of peoples, the United 
Nations shall promote: 

A. Higher standards of living, full employment, and condi- 

tions of economic and social progress and development; 

B. Solutions of international economic, social, health, and 

related problems and international cultural and educa- 
tional cooperation and 

C. Universal respect for, and observance of, human rights 

and fundamental freedoms for all without distinction as 
to race, sex, language, or religion. 

At the same time, owing to the possibility that an independ- 
ent International Office of Education and Cultural Cooperation 
might be established, it was decided to omit specific provision 
for a commission under the Economic and Social Council which 
should deal with “cultural” or “educational and cultural” affairs. 

As a result of the activity of consultants at the Conference 
serious consideration was given to the relations of the Economic 
and Social Council with non-governmental organizations, na- 
tional and international. The paragraph on this subject as 
finally adopted by the Conference reads as follows: 


The Economic and Social Council may make suitable ar- 
rangements for consultation with non-governmental organi- 
zations which are concerned with matters within its compe- 
tence. Such arrangements may be made with international 
organizations and, where appropriate, with national organiza- 
tions after consultation with the members of the United 
Nations concerned. 

About the same time that the draft of the proposed constitu- 
tion for an Educational and Cultural Organization of the United 
Nations was submitted to the American people for discussion it 
was also announced that the British Government would call a 
United Nations Conference to meet in London on November 1, 
1945, to prepare a constitution for this international organiza- 
tion. This constitution will then be submitted to the various 
United Nations for ratification in accordance with their repre- 
sentative constitutional processes. Educators have been eager 
to cooperate with the Department of State and to secure a wide- 
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spread discussion of the aims of the proposed organization by the 
public at large. 

The representatives of the United Nations, in signing the 
Charter developed at San Francisco, gave endorsement of the 
idea of international cooperation in the educational and cul- 
tural field in order to create conditions favorable for the main- 
tenance of peace and for the advancement of human welfare. 
These two broad purposes are central in the proposals pre- 
sented in the draft constitution for the Educational and Cul- 
tural Organization of the United Nations. In the statement of 
General Purposes in Article I, emphasis is placed on the devel- 
opment and maintenance of mutual understanding and appre- 
ciation of the life and culture of the peoples of the world, on 
international cooperation in extending and in making available 
to all peoples the world’s full body of knowledge and culture, 
and in assuring its contribution to the economic and political 
stability and the general wellbeing of the peoples of the world. 

The program of the Organization is more definitely indicated 
by the Principal Functions which are presented in Article II. 
The draft constitution indicates six types of activities which the 
Organization would be authorized to carry on. It could facili- 
tate consultation among educational and cultural leaders by 
special meetings and conferences and through the regular activi- 
ties of the Organization. It could assist in the free flow of ideas 
and information among the peoples of the world, giving atten- 
tion to the different avenues of communication; of particular 
importance in this connection would be the exchange of in- 
formation on major educational and cultural developments. It 
could foster the growth of educational and cultural programs 
which support peace and security; develop and make available 
educational and cultural plans and materials; and conduct and 
encourage research and studies on educational and cultural 
problems. It could also assist countries that need and request 
help in developing their educational and cultural activities. 

A broad interpretation to cultural and educational activities 
is given by the draft constitution. The sciences, the humanities, 
and the arts are included under the term culture, and all types 
and all levels of education are included. The statement of pur- 
poses and functions emphasizes cooperation among the repre- 
sentatives of the different countries and the voluntary utiliza- 
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tion of the findings and recommendations growing out of the 
deliberations of the Organization and the giving of assistance to 
countries only when they request help. 

The general plan of the Organization provides for the mem- 
bership of states, with each having not more than five dele- 
gates, a Conference composed of the delegates of member states 
with supreme legislative power, an Executive Board of fifteen 
elected by the Conference from its membership, and a Secre- 
tariat headed by a Director-General. 

The Organization would be financed by contributions of mem- 
ber states. The budget and the financial responsibility of mem- 
bers would be determined by the Conference. In addition, gifts 
and bequests might be accepted by the Conference. 

The draft constitution provides for equality of states in rep- 
resentation and participation in the Organization without regard 
to size of country, except that the financial responsibility shall 
be adjusted to the capacity to pay. Each member state would 
have one vote in the Conference and election to the Executive 
Board shall be without restriction except that no country shall 
have more than one member on the Board and due regard shall 
be given to geographical distribution and to the inclusion of 
persons with varied experience in educational and cultural fields. 

Three conceptions of the appropriate position of the non- 
governmental educational and cultural interests of member 
states were considered in preparing the draft constitution. It 
was not clear which was most desirable and, in view of the im- 
portance of the issues which are involved, the various alterna- 
tives have been included in the draft constitution for considera- 
tion at the November Conference. 

The differences in viewpoint expressed themselves most 
sharply with regard to the procedure for the selection of the 
national delegations to the Conference of the Organization and 
their composition. American representatives suggested that the 
delegations should be representative both of the government and 
of the principal educational and cultural groups of the country 
and that this balanced assignment of representation and author- 
ity should be insured by appropriate provision in the constitution. 
It was suggested that each state form a national commission on 
educational and cultural cooperation broadly representative of 
the Government and the principal groups devoted to and in- 
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terested in educational and cultural matters (Article VIII, 
Alternative A), that the national delegation be selected by the 
government in agreement with this Commission (Article V, 
Alternative A), and that the Commission be advisory to the 
national delegation and to the government on matters relating 
to the Organization. It was suggested that in some countries 
there already exist representative bodies which might function 
in the manner indicated for the National Commission, and make 
the appointment of a special commission unnecessary; hence the 
provision for National Cooperating Body or Bodies (Article 
VIII, Alternative B). 

A modification of the foregoing requirement that the gov- 
ernments select the full delegation in agreement with the Na- 
tional Commission or the National Cooperating Body. or Bodies 
was suggested, with the Government selecting two delegates on 
its own account and three in agreement with the National Com- 
mission, or the National Group or Groups. This procedure is 
roughly similar to that followed in the International Labor 
Organization with its provision that two of the delegates shall 
be selected without restriction by the governments and that two 
shall be selected in agreement with the most representative em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations. This plan accepts the 
principle of balanced participation but leaves the government full 
freedom in the choice of two delegates. These two delegates 
may or may not be governmental officials. 

Another plan proposed was that the Governments should be 
given full responsibility and authority for the choice of delegates, 
and be obligated only to consult with the educational and cul- 
tural groups, either more formally with certain designated Na- 
tional Cooperating Body or Bodies (Article V, Alternative C) 
or less formally with existing educational groups (Article V, 
Alternative D). Proponents of this procedure indicated that 
some governments may not desire to be limited in their free- 
dom of choice of the delegates to an international body, and that 
it may be difficult to secure a clear valid expression of the will 
of the various educational and cultural groups within the 
country. One participant in the preparatory discussions did not 
believe that governments should be obligated even to consult 
with educational and cultural bodies but there should be con- 
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sultation “if convenient to the government concerned” (Article 
V, Alternative E). 

In harmony with the provisions of the Charter drawn up at 
San Francisco, the draft constitution provides that the Educa- 
tional and Cultural Organization shall be brought into relation- 
ship with the United Nations as one of the Specialized Organiza- 
tions associated with the Economic and Social Council, this rela- 
tionship to be defined in an agreement approved by the appro- 
priate organs of both sides. This relationship has already been 
specified in certain respects in the United Nations Charter. The 
Charter indicates that the General Assembly shall approve the 
financial and budgetary arrangements which are established with 
specialized organizations and the United Nations, and shall ex- 
amine the budgets of specialized agencies with a view to making 
recommendations to the agencies concerned. The Economic and 
Social Council is empowered, subject to the approval of the 
General Assembly, to define the terms on which the agencies con- 
cerned shall be brought into relationship with the United Nations, 
and to coordinate the activities of the specialized agencies 
through consultation with and recommendations to such agencies, 
end through recommendations to the General Assembly and to 
members of the United Nations. The Economic and Social 
Council is empowered to make arrangements with special agencies 
to obtain reports on the steps taken to give effect to its own 
recommendations and to recommendations on matters falling 
within its competence made by the General Assembly. It is also 
authorized to make arrangements for representatives of the 
specialized agencies to participate, without vote, in its delibera- 
tions and in those of the commissions established by it, and for 
its representatives to participate in deliberations of the special- 
ized agencies. 

The draft constitution provides for the cooperation of the 
Organization with other specialized international organizations, 
both public and private, whose interests and activities are re- 
lated to and in harmony with its purposes. Definite agreements 
may be made with such organizations by the Executive Board, 
with the approval of the Conference, defining the distribution 
of responsibilities and methods of cooperation. Provision is 
made for the maintenance of joint committees to facilitate effec- 
tive cooperation. The Economic and Social Council, as pro- 
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vided for in the United Nations Charter, will exercise a co- 
ordinating function for the specialized organizations with gov- 
ernmenta! participation, making recommendations to the special- 
ized organizations concerning the proper allocations of functions 
and activities. 

Certain of the existing international organizations in the edu- 
cational and cultural field may desire to have their program and 
resources taken over by the Educational and Cultural Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. Whenever the Conference and the 
competent authorities of such organization, whose purposes are 
similar, deem it desirable to effect transfer of the resources and 
functions of the latter to this Organization, the Executive Board, 
subject to the approval of the Conference, may enter into mutu- 
ally acceptable arrangements for this purpose. 

No control of the private or non-governmental international 
educational and cultural agencies is suggested in the draft con- 
stitution. Specific provision, however, is made for cooperation 
when the authorities of all agencies concerned consider such co- 
operation to be mutually advantageous and desirable. 

It would be in harmony with the spirit of the draft constitu- 
tion to state that it would be the intent of the Educational and 
Cultural Organization of the United Nations to assist and supple- 
ment non-governmental international organizations, and not to 
control or absorb them. 

At the November conference of representatives of the United 
Nations, the draft constitution will serve as a working paper 
somewhat as the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals served in the San 
Francisco discussions but without the formal authority given the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals by the officials of the Sponsoring 
Powers. The instrument will come into effect when twenty of 
the governments of the United Nations shall have filed official 
notice of their acceptance of it and adherence to the Organiza- 
tion. 

It is contemplated that an Interim Educational and Cul- 
tural Commission will be established at the November Confer- 
ence to do essential preliminary work prior to the acceptance of 
the constitution by twenty nations. This Commission would 
call the first meeting of the Conference and prepare the agenda 
and make the preliminary analyses and plans required for effec- 
tive consideration and action by the Conference at its first meet- 
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ing and for the beginning of the operation of the Organization. 

So, after a long struggle to gain recognition for their efforts 
to secure international harmony and good will by means of edu- 
cational and cultural activities, representatives of the United 
Nations will meet in London in November, 1945, to consider their 
common tasks. In the meanwhile, the American people have an 
opportunity to discuss this draft constitution and to indicate 
their views on the proposed solutions to the various problems. 

There seems to be cause for real hope that the new organiza- 
tion can bring the peoples of the world closer together in mind 
and spirit. The very survival of the things we cherish depends 
upon the spread of true culture and sound educational philosophy. 
Freperick G. HocHwatt. 


Pasteur on Cutt or Great Men 


He (Pasteur) looked upon the cult of great men as a great 
principle of national education, and believed that children, as 
soon as they are able to read, should be made acquainted with 
the heroic or benevolent souls of great men. In his pious 
patriotism he saw a secret of strength 4nd hope for a nation in 
its reverence for the memories of the great, a sacred and intimate 
bond between the visible and invisible worlds.—The Life of Pas- 
teur by Rene Vallery-Radot, transl. by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. 
Sun Dial Press, New York, 1937, p. 164. 


CarpinaL NewMan’s PLEA ror CALMNESS 


The calmer our hearts, 
the more active our lives. 
The more tranquil we are, 
the more busy. 
The more resigned, 
the more zealous. 
The more unruffied, 
the more fervent. 
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EDUCATION ON THE AIR 


{Eprror’s Nore: This article is based on an interview with Mr. Harold 
B. McCarty, director of the educational radio station at the University of 
Wisconsin, WHA. Mr. McCarty is regarded as one of the leading ex- 
ponents of educational radio in the United States. The article reviews 
the history of educational radio in the U. S., shows how WHA succeeded 
in making educational radio work appeal to its listeners, and states the 
case for education’s use of the FM frequencies allotted to it by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission.] 


“Education on the radio, Lighty? How ridiculous! You're 
not really serious, are you?” 

“Just a minute, Professor. Let me explain. You see...” 

“Nonsense, Lighty! No explanation is needed. I’m sorry, but 
I’m afraid I can’t go along with you on any such scheme as that. 
Good day, sir.” 


“Well, thanks anyhow, Professor. Good day!” 


The time was the year 1921. The scene was the faculty 
lounge of the University of Wisconsin. Once more Professor 
W. H. Lighty, first program director of the nation’s oldest radio 
station, WHA, at the University of Wisconsin, had been rebuffed 
in his attempt to get faculty members to participate in the sta- 
tion’s activities. Motivated by the ideal of Wisconsin’s Presi- 
dent Van Hise “to extend the campus of the University to the 
boundaries of the state,” Dr. Lighty had conceived the plan to 
broadcast educational programs over the air waves. 

Radio was still in its swaddling clothes, however, and staid 
university professors were not disposed to take kindly to the sug- 
gestion that they should dispense their wares through the medium 
of this new “toy” which was occupying so much of the time of 
experimentalists and “hams” the country over. 

Nevertheless, there were a few who had the vision to see that 
this new miracle of communication might not be just a “toy” 
after all. Perhaps it might share the good fortune of Robert 
Fulton’s steamboat, which so many had ridiculed in the begin- 
ning. Perhaps radio might revolutionize communication methods, 
just as Fulton’s “folly” had revolutionized water transportation. 

So they took a chance. The first faculty member to take part 
in regularly scheduled broadcasts over WHA was genial Pro- 
fessor E. B. Gordon. Professor Gordon saw in radio a chance 
to make music enjoyment available to many people. 
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But let’s hear the story from Harold B. McCarty, present 
program director of WHA, and the leading exponent of educa- 
tion by radio in the country: 

Professor Gordon organized and broadcast in 1922 what 
is without doubt the first radio music appreciation course ever 
to be heard on the air. In those days people listened with 
ps! sssggans and reports indicate that many listeners sang to- 
gett er under the leadership of the friendly voice from the 
radio. 

Through the years Professor Gordon has continued to serve 
unselfishly in spreading musical knowledge and singing instruc- 
tion by radio. His compensation, like that of the other Uni- 
versity broadcasters, has been the joy of satisfaction in using 
the radio for cultural advancement and true public service. 


In many ways Professor Gordon’s work is symbolic of the 
radio educator’s experience. Beginning with a little circle of 
listeners in 1922, he continued to broadcast year after year until, 
by virtue of zeal for the cause and constant effort to improve his 
techniques, he has won the confidence and sparked the enthu- 
siasm of thousands of school children in Wisconsin. Approxi- 
mately 50,000 students in the elementary schools of the state 
join with him in song three times each week, and once each 
year throngs of them flock to the University to take part in a 
great Radio Music Festival. 

As the years went by, WHA continued to win the attention 
of the people of Wisconsin by hewing close to a course of steady 
improvement in the broadcasting facilities of the station and 
in the programs presented on the air. 

Newer and more up-to-date transmitting equipment was in- 
stalled, and other departments of the University began to present 
radio features, plays, and informational talks. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITIES BROADCAST 


Wisconsin was by no means alone in the educational field at 
this time. There were many other radio stations operated by 
colleges and universities all over the nation. WEW, St. Louis 
University, St. Louis, Missouri, lays claim to the title “oldest 
station west of the Mississippi.” From the start WEW offered 
informational programs which gradually developed into radio 
courses in English, history, psychology, and other subjects taught 
at the University. 
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More than a half-dozen Catholic educational institutions were 
granted broadcasting licenses, including St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minnesota; Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; Villanova College, Villanova, Pennsylvania; St. Norbert 
College, West De Pere, Wisconsin; and others. 

In the secular and state universities and colleges enthusiasts 
for radio education were in abundance with the result that the 
Federal Communications Commission and its predecessor, the 
Federal Radio Commission, granted a total of 202 licenses to 
educational broadcasting outlets between 1921 and 1936. 

Education seemed to be firmly on the air. But it was not, for 
during the same period, namely, 1921-36, 164 educational broad- 
casting licenses were revoked. Fifty schools lost their licenses 
less than a year after they had received them, and dozens more 
went on the rocks within three or four years. 

What was the cause of this decline? The answer is simple. 


CAUSE OF DECLINE 


Once radio had been perfected sufficiently (chiefly through the 
experiments of the educational radio stations), commercial 
interests were quick to see the business value of radio as a means 
of advertising. After the establishment in 1927 of the Federal 
Radio Commission, commercial entrepreneurs did a land-office 
business in acquiring broadcasting frequencies and setting up 
stations all over the country. 

Educational groups, on the other hand, though they had 
pioneered in the radio field, lacked the financial strength and 
drive to make radio an attractive means of providing educational 
opportunities for the masses. 

Competition had entered radio and it was there to stay. Broad- 
casting frequencies became valuable property overnight, and 
schools which had been failing to make complete use of their 
broadcasting facilities throughout the day soon found themselves 
faced with the prospect of doubling and tripling the number of 
programs they were carrying. This would mean larger broad- 
casting staffs, more money to spend on equipment. The only 
alternative to going all-out for radio was to step down and make 
room for someone else on the air. 

The great majority of educational groups sponsoring radio 
stations chose the latter course. Only the hardiest and the most 
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determined educators decided to carry on despite the steadily 
increasing pressure from the commercial groups. Moreover, 
commercial stations were placing a premium on showmanship 
and dramatic appeal in their broadcasts. Advertising revenues 
were making it possible to duplicate the extravaganzas of 
Broadway and Hollywood. Competition had become razor- 
edged, and there was danger that educational radio stations 
might be forced off the air entirely. 


SOLUTION 


What was the solution? The educational stations dug in for 
the battle and proceeded to prove that they, too, could put lis- 
tener-appeal into their programs. 

The most outstanding educational radio station in the United 
States today is Wisconsin’s WHA. Its fight for survival is 
typical of the course other similar stations must take or have 
already taken in order to keep the wolf of “commercialism” 
from the doors of educational radio. 

Mr. McCarty, WHA’s director, sums up Wisconsin’s response 
to the challenge of commercial radio as follows: 


Program experiments continued through the years and dem- 
onstrated the effectiveness of radio as an educational medium. 
By 1931 the University was ready to embark on an expanded 
schedule of broadcast service. By March of that year we in- 
creased our schedule from two hours a day to 17 hours per 
week. In 1932 we were running 27 hours a week, later step- 
ping it up to 54 hours of broadcasting. The present broad- 
cast schedule is the maximum permitted under A’s license 
—from 7:30 A.M. to local sunset time, an average weekly 
total of 84 hours. 

One of our first steps was the establishment of the Wisconsin 
School of the Air in September 1931. Today School of the 
Air programs are broadcast twice daily to a registered audience 
totalling more than 315,000 listeners in the elementary schools 
of the state. 

The 1944-45 schedule for the School of the Air included Pro- 
fessor Gordon’s “Journeys in Music Land,” Ranger Mac’s con- 
servation and nature lessons, Fannie Steve’s “Rhythm and 
Games,” James Schwalbach’s creative art series ““Let’s Draw,” 
and other features in science, social studies, and reading. 

Since the School of the Air is intended as supplementary 
material for the elementary school children of the state, the 
poomems was planned with the assistance of University and 

adison school teachers. 
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To provide stimulation and instruction for young people and 
adults not able to attend school, WHA presented for the first 
time in October 1933 the Wisconsin College of the Air. 
Founded by Harold Engel, former assistant program director 
of WHA and now a captain in the army on an educational 
assignment in Europe, the College of the Air seeks to provide 
directed study in various fields of interest. The past year’s 
courses included University classroom lectures by Merle Curti 
(1944 Pulitzer prize winner) on “Social History of the U. 8.” 
and Professor Ricardo Quintana, chairman of the English de- 
partment, on “Introduction to Literature.” 

Other College of the Air courses produced in WHA studios 
are lecture series on agriculture, economics, sociology, and 
history. 

One of the most popular programs on the College of the 
Air is “Following Congress,” first program on the air re-enact- 
ing debates and discussions from our national Congress in 
Washington. 

Besides these major educational programs WHA offers its 
listeners a wide variety of entertainment programs. Band 
music, news programs, homemakers’ features, classical and 
semi-classical music concerts, popular science talks, and many 
other programs provide for the varied tastes of its many 
listeners. 


For the doubting Thomases and those who wonder what Wis- 
consin people think of WHA, Mr. McCarty can point to the 
thousands of letters which pour into the station’s mailbox every 
year. 

The first thing which strikes the student of the history of edu- 
cational radio in the United States is that, in spite of the success 
which has crowned the work of the hardy surviving stations like 
WHA, educational radio really muffed its chance to hit a home 
run. Only a few of the stations came through the critical period 
of clash with commercial interests and professional radio 
production. 

WHA, WEW, and a few others have proved that educational 
radio is wanted and can be made attractive enough to appeal to 
listeners. But the great mass of educators suffer from a tremen- 
dous inertia when it comes to putting the little red schoolhouse 
on the airwaves. As a result commercial enterprisers won the 
first round of the battle. 


FM AND OUR NEW OPPORTUNITY 


Fortunately there is another round to go; namely, Frequency 
Modulation. FM, as it is more commonly known, is a method 


. 
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for transmitting radio waves in a manner different from AM, or 
amplitude modulation, the present mode of transmission. FM 
represents an unusual opportunity for putting educational radio 
back on its feet. Why? W. D. Boutwell, former director of 
radio services in the U. 8. Office of Education, sums up the 
reasons as follows: 

1. FM is virtually static-free. The city school, surrounded as 
it is with a thousand causes of static, will no longer be plagued 
with poor reception. Interference from other stations is scarcely 
audible. 

2. FM produces higher-fidelity programs. Present radio 
methods exclude a large portion of range of sound which can be 
heard by the human ear. FM completely reproduces the entire 


range. 

8. FM radio transmitters are not as expensive as present trans- 
mitting equipment. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, says that an educational FM station can be erected 
at the cost of two modern classrooms. 

4. FM equipment, though scarce now, will be available im- 
mediately after the war. Some schools have already planned 
purchase of army FM transmitters and receivers. 

5. Last and most important is the fact that the Federal Com- 
munications Commission has reserved five of the forty FM chan- 
nels exclusively for educational radio. For the first time in the 
history of radio, education has a home of its own on the air. 

Clearly, FM is educational radio’s golden opportunity. The 
Federal Communications Commission is urging educational 
groups to take advantage of this chance for a come-back. 
Whether educational radio will now come into its own depends 
entirely on the educators. 

The attitude of the FCC, however, is very realistic. James 
Lawrence Fly, former chairman of the Commission, says: 


Those five channels afford room for hundreds of FM stations 
all over the country. . . . But they were not set aside for ab- 
sentees. .. . If education doesn’t want and doesn’t need those 
channels, and if it doesn’t prove its desires and needs by 
actually making intensive use of them, history is going to re- 
peat itself, and education will again find that it is left with 
memories of a lost opportunity. 


The important thing for educators to do right now is to plan 
for the future. Trained personnel, program producers are needed 
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if an educational group expects to succeed in FM radio produc- 
tion. 

Already seven educational radio stations have filed application 
with the Federal Communications Commission and received their 
licenses. Hundreds of others have entered their application for 
FM stations. 

Someone has said that if St. Paul were alive today, he would 
be a journalist. We might amend that by saying that he would 
be a radio-journalist. Radio is one of the most far-reaching 
modes of communication in the power of man to use. Catholics 
are beginning to appreciate the significance and potentialities 
of radio as a means of acquainting their fellow-Americans with 
the Catholic point of view. 

Catholic educators can give a good account of themselves in 
the development of FM educational radio. Pope Pius XI it was 
who said that we must use the new instruments which the mind 
of man devises in the service of Christ. Radio and particularly 
FM radio offers a not-to-be-neglected opportunity. 


“Education on the radio? Absolutely, Professor! I will be 
glad to help you in every possible way. When do we start?” 
Let the time be 1945 and the setting every school group and 
college in the country interested in developing FM radio to the 
fullest extent for the benefit of the people to whom by rights the 


domain of the airwaves belongs. 
CurisToPHer E. Futuman, OS.B. 


Don Bosco Insists oN TEACHER’s Love For PUPILS 


A constant saying of his was: “Without affection there is no 
confidence, and without confidence, no education.” He would 
have gladly summed up his entire method in these words: “Make 
yourself loved to make God more loved.” He said: “Would you 
be loved, then love.” And even that was not enough. He ad- 
vised: “Take another step; not only must you love your pupils; 
you must make them feel that you love them.” 


‘ 


BUILDING THE BIOLOGICAL BASIS 


Biology is the science of life, but academic biology is more often 
science without life—all logos and very little bios. Of course we 
biology teachers labor under a severe handicap, for we are com- 
pelled to be most active pedagogically during the frigid months 
when the rest of nature lies largely dormant. So every autumn, 
thumbing a Turtox catalogue, we meet the difficulty sensibly but 
grimly—and how grimly! We lay in a supply of pickled frogs, a 
few cans of crayfish cadavers, a pound or so of gruesome grass- 
hoppers, a bag of beans or a bale of hay for Botany—and the 
laboratory, or shall I say “morgue,” is equipped. We can now 
proceed to disentangle and unreel the infinite and ineffable com- 
plexity of organic reality. In other words, we are prepared for 
the worst, but the worst invariably falls to the students’ lot. 

Every year there comes to us a flock of beginners, brimming 
with vitality, unspoiled by disillusionment, burning, let us hope, 
with desire for building this wonderful biological basis—and what 
do we give them? It might be more tactful to discuss what we do 
not give them. What portion of the science of life, that most 
concrete and most entrancing of all the sciences, ought we to 
administer to these neophytes? 

Before attempting to answer this, I should like to go over 
some of the difficulties confronting us from the nature of the 
subject itself and from the peculiar absorptive capacity of the 
adolescent sponges intrusted to our care. 


THE BIOLOGY COURSE IN HIGH SCHOOL 

Biology differs from the sciences of physics, chemistry, and 
mathematics not merely in subject matter but in method as well. 
Perhaps no other academic department is expected to deal with 
such a vast and heterogeneous wealth of facts, factors, theories, 
and dogmas—from abiogenesis to zygospore, aardvark to zebu. 
Classifiers have already described nearly two million species of 
plants and animals, and the end is nowhere in sight. To select 
from this gigantic store the most appetizing, concentrated, and 
nourishing food with which to beguile the beginning student is a 
staggering task. 

Very often, since one and all of us are specialized cooks, the 
difficulty is met by feeding the young on the dishes we ourselves 
like, or on those that mother—alma mater—used to make. But 
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even the best of college courses, concocted in the simplest style 
to render it easily digestible, falls far short of being the ideal 
pedagogical pabulum for high school students. 

To my way of thinking, biology in secondary schools needs to 
be presented from a viewpoint that is entirely different from that 
of the college. The high school course ought not to be an abridged or 
simplified college course any more than the college course should 
be regarded as a mere supplement to high school studies. 

By reason of the inductive method of biology we are also faced 
with special problems in the organization of a course for beginners. 
In its elementary stages the study of biology provides little of the 
discipline and mental gymnastics which we associate with math- 
ematics or kindred sciences. There is no pons asinorum; there are 
no problems to solve, no ideas peculiarly difficult to understand; 
the subject does not systematically increase in complexity ; unifying 
concepts are few. One may start, it is true, with the simple unicel- 
lular organisms and work up to the more complex—that is, if 
the students persevere—but in so doing we proceed from the 
unknown to the known, a misdemeanor the logician would never 
condone. Besides, there is danger that the pupil will be required 
to spend so much time on the “lowest” that little opportunity 
will be left to make the acquaintance of the “highest,” even 
though the highest might better fulfill the pupil’s needs. 

Although neither subject matter nor method predetermine the 
manner in which the introductory course in biology should be 
presented, the age of the students (I mean mental as well as 
chronological age), their previous training, and local objectives do 
force us into a more or less definite program. 

For the proper understanding of modern biology some knowl- 
edge of other sciences is required: acquaintance with chemistry 
and physics, even with a certain minimum of mathematics. 
Without this background large fields of biology are meaningless. 
To appreciate his subject fully and to grasp its important bearing 
on other fields of thought the student of biology must first have a 
foundation in those other sciences. Not even the average college 
freshman is adequately prepared to grasp the subject in a profes- 
sional manner. 

The point I wish to make is this: We cannot in an introductory 
high school course deal satisfactorily with even the most important 
features of the science itself—biology for biology’s sake—but we 
can do justice to biology for the student’s sake. 
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SELECTING TOPICS FOR THE ELEMENTARY COURSE 

Accordingly, in the selection of topics for treatment in the 
elementary course the guiding principle should be: not whether 
such and such a fact is worth while from the standpoint of pure 
biological knowledge, but whether it is significant for the educa- 
tional well-being of this particular group of pupils. 

At his first exposure to any branch of knowledge the young 
student, Boobus americanus, as he is sometimes called, should be 
stimulated to develop an enthusiastic, receptive attitude. There 
is no surer way of stifling interest than by overwhelming him 
with. unnecessary technical language, with facts that he cannot 
correlate with any other body of learning, or with theories that 
seem to him to have no bearing on useful knowledge. Biology is 
the science of living things, in its essence an outdoor study; let 
us, at least in the beginning, give it the breath of life. 

If biology cannot be taught in the field where it properly belongs 
in its early stages, then let the classroom instruction be colored by 
the outdoor viewpoint. My answer therefore to the question of 
what we ought to give beginners in biology is this: Feed them on 
simple but vitalizing fare, the milk of natural history and the oat- 
meal of ecology. I ought now explain my meaning of these terms. 


NATURAL HISTORY APPROACH 


Natural history is the root-stock of biological science. This is 
true not merely in a historical sense, for the foundations of biology 
were laid by naturalists—Aristotle and Theophrastus, Galen, 
Gassner, Leuwenhoek, to mention but a few—but throughout its 
growth nearly all important biological problems, whether theoret- 
ical or practical, have arisen in the course of simple investigations 
in natural history. From time to time this root-stock sent forth 
buds—taxonomy, morphology, cytology, embryology, genetics— 
buds which flowered so profusely that attention was diverted for a 
while from the perennial stolon itself. 

Just as history deals with events and activities of man in his 
social state, so natural history concerns itself with the activities 
of organisms in nature. It fixes attention not on stuffed animals, 
on bones or intestines, or even on microscopical sections of the 
animal or plant body—all of which relate to the framework of 
life—but focuses on life itself. The fact of importance is what the 
organism does rather than what: it is. 

The natural history approach is through observation of living 
creatures; by observation of numbers of individual cases the mind 
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is drawn to form generalizations, and generalizations, tested by 
experiment, establish universal laws which are the highest achieve- 
ment of inductive science. 

There should be no essential difference between the method of 
building the biological basis and of biological discovery. Let 
beginners first ascertain by observation as many facts as possible, 
then conclusions may logically be drawn from them. 

Biology for beginners ought not be a forced combination of 
botany, zoology, physiology, and hygiene. Neither do I believe it 
should be subdivided into the separate compartments of plant 
biology and animal biology. The subject matter needs a unifying 
viewpoint, and that viewpoint is supplied by ecology. 


THE ECOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW 


Ecology is concerned with the natural interrelationships which 
exist between living things and between them and their environ- 
ment. It is the only viewpoint which endeavors to comprehend 
nature as a whole. It teaches the idea of linkage, that the lives of 
creatures are woven together in a web which is supported by the 
environment and in turn exerts an influence on the environment 
itself. One of the glories of ecological study has been to bring to 
light those relationships which are so easily overlooked in this age 
of over-specialization. Ecology is not an educational novelty; it 
is an educational necessity. It lends proper perspective; it broad- 
ens the vision and demonstrates the fitness of things. 

A child, when presented with a new toy, first enjoys the brilliant 
plaything, then picks it to pieces, but as he grows older his greatest 
delight comes in putting the pieces together again. So with the 
development of biology. The early naturalists enjoyed the living 
world in all its manifestations; later, specialists took parts here 
and there and pulled them to pieces; now the trend of scientific 
thought is to synthesize, to fit the parts together again in their 
proper places. 

It follows from this that applied biology is merely applied 
ecology, for ecology and economics go hand in hand. Disturb 
the balance of nature and a conflict arises which causes all to 
suffer. It is ecology that exhibits things in their proper interrela- 
tions; it is economy to make use of these things in virtue of such 
interrelations. Conservation and proper utilization of natural 
resources, for example, slip into the rank of a self-evident proposi- 
tion, once the ecological viewpoint is made clear. 
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The true function of education is expressed in the root meaning 
of the word “educere” which means to draw out. That is exactly 
what the ecological viewpoint will do. It inspires thought and 
provokes direct observation of nature. An insect removed from 
its habitat and stuck on a pin may attract someone because of the 
brilliancy of its color, but that selfsame insect was once living 
and moving and eating and reproducing, visiting flowers or doing 
work of some sort that left a lasting effect on the face of nature. 
Who cares about an earthworm in a tube of formalin? But who 
will not listen with amazement to the story of the earthworm’s 
part in the formation of soil? Who would pause to view a single 
blade of grass? Yet the ecologist, telling of the carbon cycle and 
of photosynthesis, could make that blade of grass more marvelous 
than the finest piece of sculpture in existence. 


STRESS THE LIVING pHAsE 


Ecology interprets biological phenomena in terms of natural 
communities, and since man forms an active part of this mundane 
environment, ecology likewise leads to a proper understanding of 
man. No course in biology is worth its salt if it does not in some 
measure acquaint the student with the nature of his own physical 
being, the marvelous processes of his body, and the responsibil- 
ities it involves. Within the last few years there has been an 
increasing and commendable trend in high school biology to stress 
the relation of the subject to human welfare and human problems. 

I realize the difficulties involved in carrying out such a program 
as I have briefly indicated. Yet, I am convinced that a knowledge 
of the beautiful and dignified subject of biology is not to be achieved 
by hacking to pieces more or less odoriferous earthworms, crayfish, 
and cockroaches, even though some revered biologists in the past 
have intimated that this might be a meritorious occupation for the 
young. Autopsies may be introduced with discretion, but only 
after the student has gained acquaintance with the habits and 
life-history of the organism in question, provided too that in the 
making of such post-mortems all morphological details not having 
an immediate bearing on vital activities be severely suppressed. 

Could we not, at least in spirit, make our subject more alive 
and more dynamic, and surely more humanistic? Biology plays 
an important role in education and human life, and we are 
unfaithful to our trust if we allow it to become a colorless, arid 
discipline, devoid of contact with living realities. 

Epwarp G. 
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ROSARY POEMS TO PONDER 


“Give our Lady, any service, however small, 
so that it be constant” (St. John Berchmans). 


October and May both offer a wondrous opportunity for the 
high school teacher of poetry to link the mysteries of the Rosary 
with poems that will make the given mystery live forever in the 
mind of the student. Many have written well on this subject; 
but there are certain poems which for me explain the mystery 
better than others. For the Annunciation my choice is Eileen 
Duggan’s After the Annunciation (Macmillan, 1939). Our Lady 
has just received the angel, and, woman-like, she wishes to tell 
her great secret. She knows better than to tell other women, so 
she walks out into the country to tell the wheat. Bees tumble 
out of the flag flowers to listen; birds hush the chirpings in the 
nest; butterflies make a living border on her blue gown; flowers 
send forth their perfume; the wheat and the vine receive the 
message thus in stanzas two and four: 

A woman in blue with wheat to her knees 
Mid a silence of birds and a stillness of bees, 


Singing, “Golden, ah golden, with seedsprays unfurled, 
Ripen within me, O wheat of the world!” 


A woman, gold-wet, with rainbow eyes, 
And a border of living butterflies, 
Singing, “Purple, ah purple, with tendrils close curled, 
Ripen within me, O vine of the world!” 
The distinctly human note in the poem brings Mary of the An- 
nunciation very close to us. 

Next for the Visitation I should go to a modern poet, Paul 
Claudel, whose Coronal was rendered in English a year or so ago 
by Sister Mary David, 8.S.N.D. (Pantheon Books, Inc., New 
York). The poem is too long again to quote entirely. But 
there are lovely lines where young Mary encounters her cousin, 
and Elizabeth says “Oh” and then weeps. 

But her tears have sprung from a joy unmeasured by rod 

For a gaat mother had looked on the beautiful Mother 
0 

I remember, too, from the July 1940 Catholic World an inspir- 

ing poem on this theme, but Paul Claudel’s seems more to the 

liking of present day teen-age students. 
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Rosary Poems To PonDER 


For the Nativity there would be no end to choices. My 
favorite is Thomas Butler Feeney’s Song of Little in Over the 
Bent World by Sister Helen Louise (Sheed and Ward, 1939). 
It goes like this: 

A little girl, a little shed, 

A little town, a cattle stall, 

A little straw, a little bed, 

A little Child—that is all 

That can be said 

About the Little Light, the Flame 

That into the dark world came. 

So if you’re little, if you’re small, 

If nobody cares for you at all, 

If, through the darkness in and out, 

You, lonely laden, go about, 

Your heart is ready, your heart is right 

And little enough for the Little Light 

Of Christmas night— 

And little enough for the Little Flame 

That into the sad world came. 
Paul Claudel has a Presentation poem, but Sister Madaleva’s 
wins first place this time: 
Two doves I bring 
One broods all day; 
One has a broken wing; 
One is the prayer I have no words to say; 
One is the song I have no words to sing. 


This, of course, will need some supplement—the Mass for the 
day, for example, because often these mysteries are not too well 
known by our students and often we have, in our Catholic high 
schools, students who for the first time are contacting Catholic 
Doctrine. For my conclusion of the Joyful Mysteries I should 
take Mary Fabyan Windeatt’s Sing Joyfully (Catholic Literary 
Guild, Ozone Park, New York, 1942) and turn to the lovely 
poem on page 36—On the Fifth Joyful Mystery. Then, I should 
take Father John Lynch’s Woman Wrapped in Silence (Mac- 
millan, 1941) and make special excerpts of lines from pages 19 
to 147—from where she knew “He was lost. Lost,” and those 
stirring lines 
Aye. This was new. Defeat 


He was not here. Her head was laid the first 
Time where He was not near to her! 
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If there were time, no part should be passed over lightly because 
once read one sees the finding in a light never presented before 
and has an interpretation that is a wondrous gift to give to the 
student of poetry. 


This brings us to the Sorrowful Mysteries. Gethsemane has 
been done often by poets. Sidney Lanier’s Ballad of the Trees 
and the Master which may be found in numerous collections is 
my favorite. It is in Stedman’s American Anthology, Robert 
Schauffler’s Arbor Day, Ward’s Book of American Verse, Walsh 
and Shuster’s Catholic Anthology, The Loyola Book of Verse, 
Marguerite Wilkinson’s Radiant Tree, and Nella Braddy’s 
Standard Book of British and American Verse. For the Scourg- 
ing I should go to Father Leonard Feeney’s Riddle and Reverie 
(p. 63) (Macmillan, 1933). 


On Thee, Whom jibe and threatening could not press 
To flinch at a flogging for my guiltiness, 

I pray that my lash, not the least to fall, 

At least may not fall heaviest of all. 


To another Jesuit, Father Charles Quirk, S.J., in Candles in the 
Wind should I turn for The First Thorn: 

When God created the first thorn, 

Did He His dear Son see, 


Crowned with a crown of awful scorn, 
Wove from a thorny tree? 


This is a Dial Press book (1931). Back to Father Leonard 
Feeney’s must I turn for the Way of the Cross. This time it is 
an America Press publication, In Towns and Little Towns. The 
poem reads: 


Along the dark aisles 

Of a chapel dim, 

The little lame girl 
Drags her withered limb. 


And all alone she searches 
The shadows on the walls 
To find the three pictures 
Where Jesus falls. 


Some might prefer Joyce Kilmer’s Prayer of a Soldier in France, 
especially these days when it means so much to the student with 
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a brother in service. That, too, may be found in the Loyola 
Book of Verse (Loyola University Press, Chicago, 1922) and 
numerous other anthologies. 

The Crucifixion might be told through Alice Meynell’s poem 
found in Shuster’s Catholic Anthology or in Joseph Mary Plun- 
kett’s I See His Blood upon the Rose (page 127, Loyola Book of 
Verse). 


GLORIOUS MYSTERIES 


The Glorious Mysteries have this set-up: 


5 gaits Leonard Feeney (p. 32, Over the Bent 

orld) 

Ascension—Sheila-Kaye Smith (Walsh and Shuster’s Catholic 
Anthology) 

Descent of the Holy Ghost—Sister Christina (Messenger of 
the Sacred Heart, May 1944) 

ee Barrett in Mint by Night (America 

ess) 

Mary’s Crowning (page 268, The Mary Book—Salve Regina 
Press, 1928) 

Perhaps Joyce Kilmer’s The Rosary could be memorized for a 


conclusion : 
There is one harp that any hand can play, 
And from its strings what harmonies arise! 
There is one song that any mouth can say— 
A song that lingers when all singing dies. 
When on their beads our Mother’s children pray, 
Immortal music charms the grateful skies. 


In one of Father Leonard Feeney’s collections, too, there is 
Old Annie’s Rosary which leaves a lasting impression. I, too, 
have a special liking for Father Hugh Blunt’s An Old Woman’s 
Rosary. This unit, of course, would take nearly the entire 
month, for one poem a day is as much as we should give. But 
what a reward it will bring some day when we meet in Heaven 
all who grew to love Mary better through the poetry of her 
Rosary ! 

Sister Frances Teresa, §.8.J. 
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NEED OF RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES IN CIVIC 
EDUCATON 


It is generally believed that if democratic government is to be 
preserved, the school is the only agency with the necessary equip- 
ment, support, and clientele to do the job—the home, the com- 
munity, the church may contribute invaluable assistance, but in 
the last analysis the school must assume and rise to the major 
responsibility. 

The school is able to set up learning situations in which are in- 
corporated the characteristics of the American way of life: 
regard for the welfare of the individual, and of minority as well 
as majority groups, recognition of individual differences, the 
maintenance of civil liberties, and the intelligent participation 
in the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 

As attacks on democracy have increased, the school has like- 
wise increased its emphasis on the social studies. While it is 
true that democratic social living can be taught in every class in 
the school, as well as in extra-curricular activities, civic educa- 
tion has been particularly regarded as the special responsibility 
of the social studies, whose advantageous position in the cur- 
riculum lends valuable assistance toward that end. 


IMPORTANCE OF ATTITUDES 


One of the major aims of the social studies, therefore, is the 
formation of good citizens. In the past, both the definition of 
the good citizen and the theories underlying his training and 
education have either been too abstract in emphasizing traits of 
character, or too specific in their insistence upon blind obedience 
to rules and regulations. As civic competency in a democracy is 
demonstrated through behavior, which in turn is controlled by 
attitudes and motives, the question immediately arises in the 
mind of the social studies teacher whether information or atti- 
tudes are more important in the social studies. Light is thrown — 
upon this problem in one of the Research Bulletins of the Na- 
tional Education Association which published the results of the 
survey of teacher opinion and practice in regard to the relative 
importance of information and attitudes.’ It is interesting to 
note that three out of every four rated the formation of attitudes 
more important. 

*Improving Social Studies Instruction, Research Bulletin of the 
National Educational Association, No. 5, 15:209, November, 1937. 
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The conclusion of the bulletin was that there never has been 
any conflict in aims between the teaching for knowledge and 
the teaching for attitudes. It maintains that in the past our 
immediate aim has been to teach facts, but we always hoped that 
these facts would be useful in producing more cultured, more 
patriotic and more efficient citizens. But it cites that the crime 
rate has not diminished; there are still too many people who do 
not bother to go to the polls on election day; profiteering and 
racketeering seem to be on the increase. 

If, as the Research Bulletin maintains, information was the 
major aim of the social studies in the past, then that type of 
teaching has not succeeded. The American citizen seems to be 
in somewhat parlous condition. Evidence multiples that he has 
failed grievously to practice the self-determination imputed to 
him by the accepted theory of democracy; and grave doubts are 
raised that he can never approximate in practice the attainment 
of the ideal. 

As it is generally felt that the teaching for information in the 
past has failed to produce effective citizenship, attitudes then 
assume a new role of importance in civic education. 

Before an attempt is made to discover the most desirable atti- 
tudes, it is first necessary to study the character of the ideal 
citizen as conceived by educators. 


CHARACTER OF THE IDEAL CITIZEN 


The necessity for right attitudes on the part of the citizen 
is stressed by Arthur Dondineau: 


The whole problem of citizenship involves the manner in 
which people live together in organized society and encompass 
the approved relationship of one individual to another in his 
civic and social relationships in the community and state.” 


The Educational Policies Commission believes the problem of 
citizenship to be the problem of modifying human behavior: 


But the basic problem underneath its social, economic, and 
political masks is forever and always, simply and completely 
the problem of modifying human behavior by the method of 

ucation. 


* Arthur Dondineau, “Education and Democratic Citizenship,” Sooial 
Education, 28:243, October, 1940. 

* Learning the Ways of Democracy, Educational Policies 
National ucation Association and American Association of Sch 
mea (Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 

» p. 40. 
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According to W. Seward Salisbury, emphasis in citizenship 
training should be toward more spiritual] things: 

To be good citizens, individuals must have abundant op- 
portunity to live for something greater than themselves. 

The emphasis should be away from the materialism of the 
past few decades toward more spiritual things. 

The true citizen serves and makes sacrifices; he contributes 
to the general welfare. He is conscious of the destiny of 
democracy, and is ready to make appropriate sacrifices.‘ 

F. W. Ahl emphasizes the spiritual need: 

Training for citizenship should emphasize the need for toler- 
ance of races, religions, public opinions; a sympathetic under- 
standing of humanity; a kindly, friendly attitude toward all 
classes; a desire and willingness to work; honesty, integrity, 
and courtesy; a constant remembrance of the fact that man 
does not live by bread alone.® 
Almost the same wording is used by A. R. Brubacher: 

Industry, co-operative living, majority and inter-relation- 
ships, self-control, respect for authority—these are the very 
a of the educative process as well as of good citizen- 
ship.° 
Elihu Root once defined democracy as “organized self-con- 

trol.” The democracy envisioned by Jefferson was shot through 
with the concept and practice of self-control. They both be- 
lieved that democracy through its institutions should pay a great 
deal of attention to the creation of disciplined self-control. 


RELIGION THE SOURCE OF MOTIVATION 


From these quotations, and countless other references that 
might be cited, it is evident that the most desirable civic atti- 
tudes are tolerance for races, of religion, and of public opinion, 
and cooperation, responsibility, initiative, and social justice. 
These attitudes, and those countless attitudes hinging upon them, 
are based on the citizen’s conviction of the intrinsic worth of the 
human personality, and his ability to subordinate self-interest 
when it conflicts with the welfare of the group. Thus arises his 
need for disciplined self-control. The problem of citizenship 
training then becomes the problem of modifying human behavior. 
In order to bring about this modification of behavior, the ques- 

*W. Seward Salisbury, “Positive Citizenship,” Social Education, 4:545, 
October, 1940. 

*F. W. Ahl, “Training for Citizenship,” Social Studies, 28:213. May, 1937. 


*A. R. Brubacher, “Formula for Citizenship,” Social Studies, 29:339, 
December, 1938. 
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tion arises as to what potent motivation can be given the child 
to sanction his respect for the integrity of the human personality, 
and to enable him to sacrifice his self-interest when it conflicts 


with the welfare of the group. 
The White House Conference on Children in a Democracy in 
its General Report presents one solution of the problem: 


Here the potent force of religion can give the child the con- 
viction of the intrinsic worth of persons. 

Democracy seeks to reconcile individual freedom with social 
unity. Historically religion has succeeded in maintaining such 
a balance by placing its emphasis upon the worth of the 
individual and at the same time upon human fellowship.’ 


The effort of man to deepen his moral and spiritual nature, 
according to Josey, gives rise to attitudes of the strongest type.* 
He points out that for the strength of this craving “brothers 
have fought brothers.” 

Bogardus, too, emphasizes the strength of religious attitudes 
‘toward an all-seeing God. “Both public opinion and law can be 
evaded, but not a Judge who is all-seeing, all-knowing, all- 
powerful.’® Religion instilled in childhood affects conduct even 


before reason develops. 
George Washington in his “Farewell Address” said: 


The whole function of enlightening civilization, in govern- 
ment, in society, and in business, rests in religion. For our 
schools to be neglectful of their responsibility in this direc- 
tion is to turn their graduates loose with simply an increased 
capacity to prey upon each other.’ 


Calvin Coolidge did not believe that democracy can be main- 
tained without religion: 

Let us with caution indulge that supposition that democracy 
can be maintained without religion. . . . Of all dispositions and 
habits which lead to true political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports."* 


*White House Conference po Children in a Democracy (Washington, 
D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1940), p. 29. 

*C.G. Josey, “The Contribution of Science to Modern Religion,” Journal 
of Religion 4:466, October, 1936. 

°E. 8. ardus, “Fundamentals of ae Psychology (New York: 
D. ntury Company, 1942), p 

ashington, George, “Farewell scare ” cited by Sister Clarita 

Seramur, “Religious Principles the Basis of True Democratic Education,” 
The Catholic Educational Review, 40: 589, December, 1942. 

"Coolidge, Calvin, “Address Delivered a _at Philips Academy,” June, 
1926, cited by Sister Clarita Seramur, loc. cit 
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Again, the close relationship between religion and democracy 
was stressed by Franklin D. Roosevelt in his message to Con- 
gress in 1940: 

Where freedom of religion has been attacked, the attack has 
come from sources opposed to democracy. Where democracy 
has been overthrown, the spirit of free worship has disap- 
peared. And where religion and democracy have vanished, 
good faith and reason in international affairs have given way 
to strident and brute force. 


In substance, these and many other leaders acknowledge the 
potency of religion as a motivating force in right conduct. If 
weight is to be given to their statements, little permanent change 
for the better can be expected in communities, in nations, or in 
the world until effective means are taken to develop the youth 
of our nation spiritually. 

As religion is widely recognized as a potent force in the modi- 
fication of behavior, it then becomes of interest to ascertain the 
degree to which this motivation has been given. Recourse can 
again be made to the White House Conference of 1940: 


Despite the efforts made by church groups to educate their 
children in religion, the religious needs of many children are 
very oo met at the present time. 

The Department of Research of the International Council 
of Religious Education estimated that approximately one- 
half of the children and youth in the United States receive no 
religious instruction outside the home.’ 


As the potency of religious attitudes has been rather generally 
recognized, and they have not been inculcated to any appreciable 
extent, recourse is next made to statistics to find whether the 
conduct of our youth during the last thirty years warrants more 
effective motivation for right conduct. 


EVIDENCE OF NEED OF RELIGION IN EDUCATION 


Never before in the history of the world have educational 
opportunities been so widespread as they have been in the United 
States during the last thirty years. However, a statement of 
the progress of crime during that same period given by J. Edgar 
Hoover indicated that crime has increased 500 per cent, with 
the average age of the delinquent yearly becoming less; that our 
murder rate is four and one-half times that of Switzerland, eight- 
teen times that of Scotland, and nineteen times that of Great 
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Britain.” He fears that we are fast becoming a crime nation. 

The great need of modern society is training in Christian 
social living. The unevenness of human development is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the contrast between the expertness of 
physical control and the stupidity with which social situations 
are handled at the present time. There is great need in the field 
of civic education for training for man-to-man behavior. 

The people of this country are now ready to undertake the 
higher task of mastering, through trained intelligence, the prob- 
lems of human life. If the social studies are to aid man in the 
solution of the problems that confront him daily, it follows that 
human relationships should receive greater emphasis in educa- 
tion. Not only must man-to-man relationships be stressed, but 
also the importance of ethical and spiritual forces if men are to 
learn to live together as races with understanding and apprecia- 
tion. 

If, then, the social studies are to contribute to the training of 
the good citizen who has a firm conviction of the integrity of the 
human personality, and is able to sacrifice his self-interest for 
the welfare of society, it is a widely accepted opinion that more 
effective motivation for right conduct is needed than has hereto- 
fore been given. According to the White House Conference pre- 
viously cited and numerous other authorities “practical steps 
should be taken to make more available to the children and 
youth through education the resources of religion as an im- 
portant factor in the democratic way of life and in the develop- 
ment of personal and social integrity.”” 

The crux of the problem lies in the fact that we have not 
heeded the truism that true education is a unitary process, even 
though it has constituent parts—religious training, intellectual 
training, physical training. When a constituent part is cut out 
of the whole, true education-ceases to exist. 

It is here recommended that true education, long dead, be 
brought to life by reinstating religious training as one of its con- 
stituent parts. Religious attitudes will thus become once again 
a powerful and moving force whereby our democracy may be 
preserved ; religious attitudes will then assume their true role in 
civic education. Sister CarMea, C.8.J. 


*C. E. Worley, “The peqeeay Front,” The Los Angeles School 
Journal, 27:9, March 27, 1 
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EDUCATING FOR PEACE* 
ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


It has been said that the Second World War was a teachers’ 
war. This accusation was based on the fact that the war was 
initated by an ideology indoctrinated in the youth of a nation by 
its teachers. It might be added that the peace following the 
war will likewise be a teachers’ peace. The materials of the 
structure are the doctrines of the schoolrooms from which came 
the representatives of the countries dictating the terms of the 
peace. It has been difficult for the average American, accus- 
tomed to think of the underpaid, undervalued public school 
teacher as among the least important of public servants, to 
understand the fear that prompted the Nazis to condemn so 
many of the teachers of the invaded countries to the concentra- 
tion camps. The Nazis appreciated the immeasurable power of 
the teacher, the power referred to by Aristotle when he said: 
“All who have meditated on the art of governing mankind have 
been convinced that the fate of empires depends on the educa- 
tion of youth.” 

And what are the teachers of our country doing with their 
power and their opportunity? How are they building the world 
of tomorrow? Out of what doctrines, what philosophy is it to be 
constructed? A correspondent for Time, Robert Sherrod, after 
landing on Tarawa with the Marines in one of the bloodiest 
battles United States soldiers ever fought, said: “I think men 
fight for two reasons—ideals and esprit de corps. Since we in 
the United States have done such an abominable job of educat- 
ing a generation, few of our men fight for things they believe in; 
they don’t know what to believe in.” No more serious indict- 
ment has been heard of our American system of education. 


THE NEED OF CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES 


If it is true that our men do not know what to believe in, then 
our ship of state is sailing without a compass under clouded 
skies. If our men find themselves without means of orientation, 
it is because our system of education is without sufficient spirit- 


* Editor’s Note: Realizing the gravity of the lack of religious instruc- 
tion in the public schools today, this possible solution to the problem is 
offered by a public school teac er. 
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ual motivation. Our educators have been lavish in the knowl- 
edge of material things with which they have endowed their 
pupils, but they have failed to train them to use the touchstone 
of Christian principles to test that knowledge. So the youth, 
arriving at manhood, too often finds himself wedged powerless 
between conflicting ideas, unable to pursue any definite course 
of action. 

In our country there is a growing realization that we lack a 
clearly defined national foreign policy. We hear charges being 
hurled at us of lack of decision and inconsistency in our foreign 
relations; and examining these charges with characteristic Amer- 
ican directness, we see that they contain truth. Analyzing them, 
we discover that our indecision and inconsistency result from a 
lack of guiding principles. The importance of such principles 
was stressed by our late President in his last Message to Con- 
gress on the State of the Union when he said, “It is essential 
that we have principles toward which we can aim.” 

To be sure, it may be said that we believe in freedom, that 
we believe in democracy. But what do we mean by “democracy” 
and “freedom,” and to what extent do we believe in the applica- 
tion of their principles? Do we believe in the right of self- 
determination for all peoples or for only the powerful nations? 
Most of us until recently have accepted the general principles of 
freedom and democracy without giving much thought to their 
application. We have seen them embodied in one set of condi- 
tions, those in which we live, and there centered our considera- 
tion, if we stopped to consider them at all. Now we find our- 
selves called upon to consider our philosophy of democracy as 
applied to other peoples, the people of Poland, the people of 
India, the people of Syria, and to a different set of circumstances, 
and we find ourselves not so sure about what we believe. 

We are told that Europe waits on our foreign policy to see 
whether we are offering the kind of leadership it wants to follow. 
Meanwhile, we hesitate, trying to make up our minds as to the 
kind of policy we shall adopt. Indecision is not the mark of the 
leader, but our role will be one of indecision until we, the people, 
have developed a national moral philosophy. Agreement on 
principles will give us a new unity, a new strength. It will give 
us a spiritual force that will attract confidence. 

But a vague philosophy is not adequate to guide this nation 
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We must be definite in our national concepts. Our principles 
must be followed along their various ramifications and studied 
in their many applications. Nor is a temporary set of principles 
resting lightly on expediency enough. We remember too well 
the results of the Pact of Munich. Rather must we be among 
those “who never sold the truth to serve the hour.” If we are 
to have the stability that supports peace, our principles must be 
imbedded in a sound philosophy. If that philosophy is to be so 
deeply rooted as to make safe mooring, its seeds must be planted 
early. 

It is the teacher who selects and plants those seeds. His is 
the responsibility for the moral course of the nation. With such 
a responsibility attached to the position of teacher, is it any 
wonder that Padraic Pearse, the Irish patriot and educator 
referred to the position as a priest-like office for which the nation 
should demand the highest souls and noblest intellects of the 
race? He recommended to the people of his country the revert- 
ing to the old Irish plan of education under which children were 
assembled in some pleasant place under the fosterage of a man 
famous among his people for his greatness of heart, his wisdom, 
and his skill. “The teacher,” he said, “had as colleagues in his 
work of fosterage no ordinary hirelings, but men whom their gifts 
of soul, or, mind, or body had lifted high above their contem- 
poraries—the captains, the poets, the prophets of their people.” 
The teachers of ancient Ireland were the leaders of the people of 
their respective communities. 


THE NEED TODAY 


That is the need of our country today—a body of educators 
competent to give the intellectual and moral leadership on which 
the weal of the world depends. It is not enough that they have 
amassed a wealth of factual information. They must have col- 
lected, too, the riches of wisdom that come from understanding 
the significance behind the fact. They must have evolved from 
their background of experience a set of strong and true convic- 
tions and the courage to assert these convictions. 

All the social progress of the world has been made under the 
leadership of men and women of strong and courageous convic- 
tions concerning their duty toward their fellow-men. Often 
these men and women walked long in bitter loneliness before 
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followers were attracted to their standards. They were fre- 
quently jeered at and reviled because they refused to repudiate 
the doctrines they had learned from the Great Teacher, from 
Him who in the greatest teachers’ college of all times taught 
the lessons: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God” and “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” and then sent forth His dis- 
ciples to teach these precepts. It is back to that school that 
the educators of today must go for a refresher course if they 
are in their classrooms to underwrite a lasting peace. They must 
get back to the fundamental purpose of education, back to the 
fundamental purpose of life—service of God through service of 
one’s neighbor. 

That is the direction towards which tomorrow’s citizens must 
be taught to keep their compasses slanting, the direction in which 
they must be trained to travel if they are not to get lost. That 
is the touchstone that they must be taught to apply to all things 
of doubtful value. Of legislation, for example, they will ask 
not, “Will it help me and my family?”, not “Will it help the 
people of my community or my country?” but “Will it help the 
people of my world?” Given this touchstone, they will have the 
answer to all their perplexing questions. Then, if they must 
fight, they will know why they are fighting. Then, if they must 
sacrifice, they will know why they are sacrificing. No longer 
will they stumble about in the half-light of spiritual nescience, 
rejecting all truth because of their past experience in having been 
deceived by unsound gilded propaganda. 


OUR EDUCATION TOO NARROW 


But if they are to apply the touchstone of the brotherhood of 
man intelligently, they must know more about their neighbors 
in the community of the world and about current issues that 
concern them. Our system of education lacks sufficiency because 
it is too narrow in its scope. In an age when the vibrations of 
an event are felt in the opposite corner of the globe, its radius is 
too short. As a result, the story of the Creation to the average 
American begins: “On the first day God created the United States 
of America.” And there the story ends. We have refused to 
look over our wall of national indifference to see what lies be- 
yond our territorial limits. Our system of education has not 
been such as to give the American people a sketch of the whole 
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world picture. They have been shown only a segment of it, and 
a segment of any picture fails to convey the truth. It is only 
when we see the part in its relation to the whole that we arrive 
at understanding. 

At the present time, as in every period of war, we are particu- 
larly sensitive on the subject of patriotism. We sing our na- 
tional anthem lustily, display our flag, buy bonds, give blood to 
the Red Cross, and then feel that we have qualified as good citi- 
zens. We forget that a good citizen is a person who loves his 
country sufficiently to take an intelligent interest in all that con- 
cerns its welfare. We are prone to forget that the future well- 
being of our nation depends on the knowledge and the wisdom 
with which post-war problems are handled and with which con- 
ditions are established for our relations with other countries. On 
these conditions depends peace. 

We need more knowledge about the other countries of the 
world. But the knowledge per se is not important. We are con- 
cerned rather with the use that is to be made of the knowledge. 
Is the knowledge of conditions in a small and weak country, for 
instance, to be used to help us exploit that country or is it to be 
used in lending a helping hand to a neighbor? The use will be 
determined by the philosophy of those possessing the knowledge. 
That is why I feel that moral philosophy should be a required 
course in every high school. It is not enough to offer it to the 
few in college. It must be brought to the service of the many. 


A COURSE IN MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


The nucleus of the course would naturally be the basic princi- 
ples of Christianity, which would be considered in connection 
with individual and group relationships and with individual and 
group goals and pursuant courses of conduct. The course should 
be one in applied philosophy in the sense that it should not be 
confined to statement of general principles but should study them 
in relation to actual experience, even current experience. One of 
the weaknesses of our school system is the fear of many of our 
educators—often the result of the subservience of the system to 
the politicians—to touch on controversial issues. 

An example of the tendency to sidle away from the contro- 
versial was an incident that took place at the time of the in- 
vasion of Ethiopia. A teacher who had been holding in his 
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classes forum discussions of topics of current interest asked the 
class what topic they would like to select for their next forum. 
The topic chosen by them was naturally enough the one getting 
the headlines in the newspapers, “The Invasion of Ethiopia.” On 
the morning of the day for which the forum was scheduled the 
teacher was summoned to the office and told that an order had 
been received from school headquarters for him to cancel the dis- 
cussion. A local politician had protested against any discussion 
that might involve a questioning of Mussolini’s policies. So the 
teacher was forbidden to conduct a discussion of an issue so im- 
portant that it was to lead eventually to the destruction of thou- 
sands upon thousands of young American lives. The pupils might 
dig in the past, but they found “No Trespassing Signs” in the 
schoolroom on the issues of immediate concern in their lives. 
They might discuss abstractions, but they were forbidden the 
discussion of the special application of the same principles al- 
though the principle has value only in its application. 

The course in moral philosophy would be coordinated with 
the social studies in such a way as to provide a moral test for 
their materials. In studying our economic system, the pupils 
would consider its effects on not only our people but on other 
peoples as well. They would, for instance, consider the effect 
after the first World War of our Hawley-Smoot Tariff on Eu- 
rope, which could regain its prosperity only by selling its goods 
to us. The study of government would include similar testing of 
legislative measures before our Congress. The student would be 
encouraged to express honest and rational judgments on national 
policies, political, economic, and social. As a result there would 
be aroused a more active interest in public affairs, an interest 
that is much needed. 

The philosophic code of the student would not be a ready-made 
one that would be imposed upon him but would be one evolved 
gradually from deductions made from his own observations as he 
travelled along the road towards truth under the guidance of the 
teacher. The teacher’s duty would be to dispel the mist that 
clouds clean-cut, honest thinking. 

Because the student would know the foundation of his philoso- 
phy to be sound, because he would know the materials that have 
gone into its building and would have tested them at every step, 
he would know what to believe. Because he would be trained 
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to exercise his judgment according to the tenets of his philosophy, 
his attitudes would not be so likely to be shaped by selfish in- 
terest, which is the background of all war, but would be rather 
moral and objective. He would be prepared for the cooperation 
that must replace selfish competition if there is to be peace. When 
the youth of the nation has such a philosophy to guide it, it will 
travel a straighter, surer course; so too will the nation. 
Reoctna Mappen. 


RELEASED-TIME RELIGION 


About a million and a half children are now enrolled in such 
courses; 10 states have enacted legislation on such programs, 
and 33 other states allow released-time religious education pro- 
grams.—Erik W. Modean in Read. 


CoNFESSION AND PSYCHIATRY 


Chesterton remarked that, on its human side, Confession has 
all the merits of psychiatry without its dangers; he saw the wis- 
dom underlying the sacramental commonplace to the effect that 
the Sacraments are received humanly, are administered humanly, 
and operate humanly. 
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Suffering accepted and vanquished will place you in a more 
advanced position in your career, will give you a serenity which 
may well prove the most exquisite fruit of your life—Cardinal 
Mercier. 


BOGOTA JESUIT PHILOSOPHER DISCUSSES BASIC CONTROVERSY 
IN NORTH AMERICAN PEDAGOGY 

The Rev. Felipé Pardinas, S.J., in an article published in Re- 
vista Javeriana, Bogoté, “The Fundamental Controversy of 
North American Pedagogy,” says among other things that “our 
countries were educated in the human traditions, which we have 
been abandoning.” His article was suggested by one which ap- 
peared in Time, “John Dewey versus Robert Maynard Hutch- 
ins.” 

“The future of North-American education,” Father Pardinas 
says, “will depend on the outcome of the controversy as to the 
vocational-utilitarian ideas of John Dewey, professor of Colum- 
bia University, and the humanistic-philosophical ones of Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, the young president of Chicago University. 
We believe our neighbors are preparing for a definite era in the 
history of education in their country; that the results will not 
only be far-reaching for the Spanish-American countries but for 
the entire world, also, that North-American influence after the 
war will extend all over the world. 

“Both of these men,” Father Pardinas says, “agree on many 
points, although there exists a fundamental belief upon which 
they openly differ: Is the essential principle of education that 
of obtaining a basis of real and common values for the guidance 
of men and of communities? Hutchins emphatically says ‘Yes.’ 
Dewey calmly says ‘No’; for him the essential thing is the posi- 
tivist experimental attitude. Their controversy revolves around 
the absolute or relative value of truth... . 
Utilitarianism 

“The point of departure of Dewey’s philosophy is strictly 
pragmatic. It may be summed up thus: experience teaches that 
thought is essentially biological. Man thinks in order to live. 
Living means one’s own well-being and the adaptation of things 
to man’s own necessities. Therefore, it is useful to know things 
not so much from an abstract standpoint, but from the stand- 
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point of their concrete functions, laying aside ultra-human fac- 
tors which escape experimentation. 

“Dewey points out as the future mission of the new world that 
of considering morals as one of the empirical sciences. He calls 
for an end to affirmation established on morals, for the particular 
reason, he avers, that it is not true that human nature remains 
the same in all epochs and regions. Morality is a consequence 
of social circumstances, Dewey says, and in changing one’s status 
one becomes transformed to that status. He further says that 
there does not exist an ideal of static moral perfection, a per- 
manent Summum Bonum.” 

Father Pardinas then mentions the humanistic-philosophical 
idea, the principal defenders of which are Hutchins, Van Doren 
and Mortimer J. Adler. 

“This idea,” he says, “does not hold that the biological aspect 
should be chained to the experimental and transitory, but that it 
be a means of perception inspired by permanent and common 
values, which should dominate the experience and life of the in- 
dividual and of communities. Contrary to Dewey, it does not 
consider a man educated until his inner conception and his ex- 
terior life have become harmonized with these principles of uni- 
versal and lasting value... . 

“Hutchins believes in the durability of human nature and 
claims the existence of a universal law of nature, the moral value 
and capacity of which embraces all humanity. This is what, ac- 
cording to Hutchins, will give stability and firmness to interna- 
tional society. He firmly believes that neither riches nor com- 
fort can be universal, moral and lasting values, and he defends 
this concept as the only one capable of sustaining a real de- 
mocracy of human equality. 

Humanistic Education 

“Hutchins believes that mental discipline may not be obtained 
through the medium of abandoning the student to his own good 
will in order to learn the subjects which are imparted to him; 
he further says, however, that in learning to think there can be 
nothing better than becoming acquainted with the great thinkers 
of the past. From these two considerations, three i-aportant 
points have arisen: (1) the program of the 100 great books of 
celebrated authors (literature, history, philosophy, mathematics, 
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medicine and biology, economics, religion and theology, physics 
and astronomy, and the Holy Bible), including, for example, St. 
Thomas, St. Bonaventure and Dante, Aristotle and Kant, Marks 
and Lenin; (2) Mortimer J. Adler’s important book ‘How to 
Read a Book’; (3) St. John’s College at Annapolis, near Wash- 
ington, transformed by its young president, Stringfellow Barr, 
into the most important humanistic school of the United States 
in modern times, restoring it to the principles of its old tradition.” 

Before publishing his comprehensive study, Father Pardinas 
visited more than 20 institutions of learning in the East and 
Middle West of the United States, including Chicago, Harvard, 
Columbia, New York, and George Washington Universities, and 
discussed with university authorities the different points treated 
in his articles. 

“Concentrating upon American universities where there are 
teachers’ courses,” he says, “we were able to appreciate better 
the point at issue in American education, and to understand more 
fully the currents that are shaping the future of the North- 
American school.” 


SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES OF INSTITUTUM PLAYED VITAL PART IN WAR 


The part played during the war by Sperti, Inc., an affiliate of 
the Institutum Divi Thomae, is revealed in an article in the 
Cincinnati Enquirer by John F. Cronin. The author tells how the 
company was formed “to make available to the public scientific 
discoveries of the Institutum Divi Thomae, the renowned insti- 
tution under the direction of Dr. George Speri Sperti.” 

It is recalled that when the Institutum was founded ten years 
ago, the Most Rev. John T. MeNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of 
Cincinnati, and Dr. Sperti agreed that it was necessary to have 
a section of applied science. They felt that laboratory models 
could be made and either sold or put into a company that would 
regard the Institutum as its scientific division. 

“The company’s war record,” Mr. Cronin writes, “included the 
‘electric brain,’ an instrument installed in target planes which fly 
without pilots; an intricate astrocompass, which permitted true 
aircraft navigation without reliance on any mechanical instru- 
ment on the ship, since such instruments could not be used when 
flying over enemy territory; an astrocompass permitting true air- 
craft navigation in relation to a star, a device particularly use- 
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ful over enemy territory when electrical beams were not used 
because of easy detection by the enemy, and projector control 
release for the firing of rockets from aircraft.” 

The author mentions numerous other wartime products of 
Sperti, Inc., one of which was the Azimuth position indicator, 
used by turret gunners of Flying Fortresses. 

“Continued intensive research by the Institutum Divi 
Thomae,” Mr. Cronin states, “is opening new fields for eventual 
development of products and processes for better living. Some 
of these are imminent, others will require greater research. But 
the rapidity with which scientific discoveries are made available 
to the public is due largely to the existence of a commercial 
manufacturing business closely related to science and yet fully 
equipped to produce and market new products as they are de- 
veloped. This is Sperti, Inc., which appears to be on the thresh- 
old of extensive growth.” 

A recent report of the Institutum states that studies in the 
field of cancer and clinical findings are the major interest of Dr. 
Sperti and his associates, and that it is planned to publish a 
series of papers on these researches. 

Born in Covington, Ky., in 1900, Dr. Sperti was named a 
member of the Pontifical Academy of Sciences by His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI in 1936. 


1944 REPORT OF THE ALFRED P. SLOAN FOUNDATION, INC. 


Having already made grants during the past seven years of 
over two million dollars to colleges and universities throughout 
the country for mass economic education, the Alfred P. Sloan 
Foundation’s 1944 report announces an extension of its program 
with projects ranging all the way from economic comic strips and 
radio soap operas to a new type of economic leadership training 
in colleges and universities. 
Popular Dramatizations and Visual Aids 

Four of the Foundation’s donees—the University of Chicago 
Round Table, the Public Affairs Committee, Inc., the New York 
University Educational Film Library and the New York Univer- 
sity Institute on Postwar Reconstruction, have authorized New 
Tools for Learning, a joint promotion organization, to readapt 
their publications and other materials for mass distribution. To 
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this end, New Tools for Learning, under a grant from the Foun- 
dation, will launch a series of radio transcriptions putting eco- 
nomics in the form of popular dramatizations. These will be 
available for broadcasting on stations throughout the country. 
New Tools for Learning will also create discussion kits contain- 
ing specially prepared visual aids on a variety of current eco- 
nomic topics and distribute them to forum and discussion groups 
everywhere. 

“During 1944,” said Mr. Harold S. Sloan, director of the Foun- 
dation, “the combined projects supported by the Foundation dis- 
tributed over two and a half million pieces of popular literature 
on economic subjects, but this isn’t good enough. Now we must 
begin to reach the masses. Authentic studies indicate that the 
opinions held by the broad masses of articulate citizens are re- 
markably prudent and far-sighted when those citizens have had 
a chance to become reasonably well informed on a subject. But 
the amount of popular economic and social education available 
in palatable form is far too limited. This extension of the Foun- 
dation’s program will add millions of readers and listeners who 
are eager for popular adaptations of authentic and objective 
studies on social and economic subjects.” 


Economic Leadership 


“The need for economic leadership of a popular type is also 
desperately needed at the present time when the nation is con- 
fronted with the intricate problems of reconversion,” continued 
Mr. Sloan. “But no adequate training especially designed to de- 
velop economic leadership of this kind is being offered. The 
traditional undergraduate courses in economics in our schools 
and colleges offer little attraction, and the professional graduate 
courses are too technical and too specialized to meet the need.” 


POST-WAR TRAFFIC IS CHILD MENACE 


Traffic accident fatalities to school children are likely to sky- 
rocket in the immediate post-war period unless immediate steps 
are taken to stop them, the National Safety Council predicts. 

In a nationwide endeavor to bring remedial measures to the 
attention of educators, the Council has summed up the problem 
and asked school administrators, teachers and parents to co- 


operate. 
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The following factors are reasons for special emphasis on the 
problem: 

1. School children fall into one of four classifications: (a) 
those who were too young at the beginning of the war to remem- 
ber traffic at the peacetime peak; (b) those who have forgotten 
how to protect themselves in thick and fast traffic; (c) rural 
school children who are unaccustomed to motor vehicles travel- 
ing at the high rates of speed now allowed, and (d) those who 
have reached driving age but have not had opportunity to drive 
due to wartime restrictions. 

2. School buses, like all motor vehicles, are in the most critical 
state since the beginning of the war. 

3. Drivers, including many new school bus drivers, are not ac- 
customed to the volume or speed of present traffic. 

4. Parents and teachers are not as aware of the traffic problem 
as they were previous to restrictions. 

The Council in its appeal cited the following means of co- 
operative endeavor: 

1. Classroom attention through safety education to make chil- 
dren aware of the change. 

2. A thorough check of the condition of buses and correction 
of critical weaknesses. 

3. Driver brush-up courses to make bus drivers aware of the 
new hazards. Caution to hold down speed. 

4. Increase in use of school safety patrols, and more training 
for these patrols. 

5. Discussion of the problem in Parent and Teacher meetings. 
Make both groups aware of the new problem and seek coopera- 
tive help. 

6. In secondary schools, bring the problem to attention of 
young drivers by citing bad conditions of vehicles and roads. Re- 
fresh memories of young people on the rules of the road. 

7. In schools where driver training courses are offered, make 
students acutely aware of deficiencies which will exist until new 
cars and parts are available. 

8. Seek public and community-wide support of a program to 
keep child deaths down. 


IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE CONDUCTS RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE 


Over 750 Sisters, representing 30 religious orders from Arizona 
and California, attended an all-day religious conference held at 
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Immaculate Heart College, Los Angeles, Calif., during the last 
summer session. Nine priests, each a specialist in his field, ad- 
dressed the different meetings. 

The first morning session opened with the Mass of the Holy 
Ghost at which Rev. Patrick J. Dignan, Superintendent of 
Schools of the Archdiocese of Los Angeles, addressed the group 
on “Our Responsibility as Teachers of Religion.” The second 
morning meeting, under the chairmanship of Rev. George Wieno- 
man, Chaplain, Immaculate Heart College, considered: “Prob- 
lems in Teaching Religion,” presented by Rev. Thomas Mc- 
Nicholas, M.A., Principal, Catholic Girls’ High School, while 
Reverend John J. Birch, Director of the Catholic Youth Pro- 
gram, led the discussion on “Catholic Action and the Teaching 
of Religion.” “Art and the Teaching of Religion” was developed 
by Rev. Robert Brennan, Ph.D., Director of Music in the Arch- 
diocese of Los Angeles. 

Under the chairmanship of Mr. Joseph F. Rice, professor of 
Public Speaking, Immaculate Heart College, the first afternoon 
session opened. Mr. Emmet Lavery, President of the Writers’ 
Guild, spoke on “The Drama, Medium of Teaching Religion,” 
while Rev. John Quinn, 8.J., Dean, University of Detroit, con- 
cluded this session, speaking on “The Forum, and the Teaching 
of Religion.” 

The second afternoon session was addressed by two faculty 
members of Immaculate Heart College. Rev. Thomas J. Mc- 
Carthy, Ph.D., developed the theme: “Concepts of Religion 
Found in Current Literature”; while Rev. Patrick J. Roche, 
Ph.D., outlined the topic, “Psychological Considerations in the 
Teaching of Religion.” 

The institute closed with Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament 
which followed the concluding address by Right Rev. Bernard 
Dolan, Pastor, St. Anthony’s, Long Beach, who spoke on “The 
Religious, the Teacher; the Religious, the Student.” 

This religious conference was the second one held within the 
year under the direction of Immaculate Heart College. Realizing 
the great need at present to improve and vitalize the teaching of 
religion, the College plans to organize such an institute annually 
in order to afford the Sisters assistance and inspiration in teach- 
ing religion both in the elementary and secondary schools. 
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COUNTRY’S TRIBUTES TO MSGR. JOHN A. RYAN 


An outpouring of tributes from men and women in all walks of 
life was occasioned by the death in St. Paul, Minn., on Septem- 
ber 16th, of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan, and reflecting 
the esteem in which this modern apostle of social justice was 
held throughout the nation. 

President Harry 8. Truman joined with high officials of 
Church and State, with internationally famous labor leaders and . 
numerous others in rendering homage to the 76-year-old Director 
of the Social Action Department, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference. 

“A powerful influence in our American life is lost in the pass- 
ing of Monsignor John A. Ryan,” President Truman said. “We 
shall all miss the wise counsel which he gave so generously out 
of his long and varied experience. 

“All his writings and speeches as an economist and sociologist 
were enlightened by sound common sense and a high apprecia- 
tion of moral and ethical values. This was particularly true 
when he dealt with problems of labor and the moral implica- 
tions of a living wage. He always presented the full picture. To 
his colleagues and co-workers in the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, with whose work he was associated for so many 
years, I offer an assurance of deepest sympathy.” 

The Most Rev. Edward Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit and 
Chairman of the Administrative Board, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, said: 

“Monsignor Ryan’s long and distinguished career of service to 
Church and country in the broad field of Social Action has made 
us all his debtors. Through his work in the Catholic University 
of America and the National Catholic Welfare Conference, he 
made a pioneer and unique contribution to the study and appli- 
cation of Catholic ideals of social justice in America. His ap- 
proach to the social problems of our day was positive. His op- 
position to the excesses of individualism and the evils of commu- 
nism was constructive. In the discussion of any issue, no matter 
*how controversial, he stood above all else for the primacy of 
moral principle.” 

In a message of sympathy to Monsignor Ryan’s brother, the 
Rev. Lawrence Ryan, of St. Paul, Minn., the Very Rev. Msgr. 
Howard J. Carroll, General Secretary of the N.C.W.C., said: 
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“His loss to the Church, to the country and to his associates and 
friends is indeed irreparable. We pray that God will reward him 
abundantly for his unselfish and courageous service in the cause 
of Christian social justice, with which his life was for so many 
decades synonymous. The staff of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference has lost a beloved friend and co-worker whose 
memory is in benediction amongst us.” 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, widow of the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, long-time friend of Monsignor Ryan, said: “I am 
deeply sorry to hear of Monsignor Ryan’s death. He was a fine 
person and his influence and good will always remain with us.” 

Carleton Hayes, former Ambassador to Spain, stated: “In the 
passing of Monsignor Ryan America loses a good and great man 
whose voice and pen these many years past have brilliantly 
served the cause of justice in industrial, social, international and 
interracial relations, and thereby exemplified the best and finest 
in Catholic and American tradition.” 

Deeply grieved by the Monsignor’s death, Mrs. Frances Per- 
kins, former Secretary of Labor, said that “I, among thousands, 
am a debtor to his inspiration and practical thought. My affec- 
tion and prayers are offered for him.” 

Monsignor Ryan was characterized by the Most Rev. Francis 
J. Haas, Bishop of Grand Rapids, as “one of the few great men 
of our generation.” As priest and scholar, Bishop Haas said, 
Monsignor Ryan “drew his energy and his soundness from Christ 
and His Church .. . all that he wrote and taught was directed to 
the spread of justice and Christian charity.” It is true, Bishop 
Haas said, that he broke new ground in the field of social philoso- 
phy, “but he was not, as often has been said, ahead of his time.” 
Bishop Haas declared that he deemed himself fortunate in hav- 
ing been one of Monsignor Ryan’s former students. ‘With senti- 
ments of affection and gratitude,” he said, “I humbly ask God 
to welcome his soul among the blessed.” 

Senator James M. Mead of New York observed that in the 
passing of Monsignor Ryan “the Catholic Church and the na- 
tion have suffered a great loss”; that throughout his long career 
he had a “profound influence for good in the field of social wel- 
fare” and that “he long will be remembered by Americans of all 
creeds as an effective champion of progressive labor legislation, 
and as one who vigorously attacked intolerance and discrimina- 
tion against minorities.” 
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On behalf of the Catholic University of America, the Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Patrick J. McCormick, Rector, expressed grief over “the 
passing of our Catholic pioneer and leader in the social and eco- 
nomic field.” He added that “Monsignor Ryan’s death is a real 
loss to our Church and country. His monument remains in the 
realization of many of the great reforms he championed in the 
interest of social justice.” 

Rabbi Aaron Opher, assistant to the President of the Syna- 
gogue Council of America, said Monsignor Ryan’s death “is an 
irreparable loss to all religious and good will forces in America.” 
He added that “his clear vision, his devotion to human brother- 
hood, to decent and moral order in economic, political and social 
life has been a shining example to all God-fearing men. May 
his memory be a blessing and inspiration to all of us.” 

Monsignor Ryan “lived and expressed the Sermon on the 
Mount every day,” said John Carson, director of the Coopera- 
tive League of the U. S. A. “May we be sufficiently pure of 
heart to know the truth in every future day—that only the 
flesh has died, his soul goes marching on.” 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Seventy-five years of work in fostering priestly vocations was 
commemorated when St. Andrew’s Preparatory Seminary, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., observed the diamond jubilee of its founding with 
a Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving on September 25. The Most 
Rev. James E. Kearney, Bishop of Rochester, officiated. 

The actual anniversary date, September 15, was marked by a 
High Mass, celebrated in the seminary chapel by the Very Rev. 
Edward J. Lyons, rector. 

St. Andrew’s Seminary was opened in 1870 with 12 students 
by the first Ordinary of Rochester, Bishop Bernard J. McQuaid. 
Today it has over 200 students from five dioceses. Since 1929, 
forty-three students have joined religious or missionary com- 
munities. At the present time, alumni of St. Andrew’s are pur- 
suing their studies for the priesthood at the following major 
seminaries: St. Bernard’s, Rochester; St. Joseph’s, Dunwoodie, 
N. Y.; Mount St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, Md.; St. Mary’s Semi- 
nary, Baltimore, Md.; Our Lady of the Angels, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; St. Bonaventure’s, Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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The twenty-fifth anniversary of St. Augustine’s Seminary, con- 
ducted in Bay St. Louis, Miss., by the Fathers of the Divine 
Word, will be observed on October 16. The Most Rev. Richard 
O. Gerow, Bishop of Natchez, will offer a Solemn Pontifical 
Mass, with the Most Rev. Joseph F. Rummel, Archbishop of New 
Orleans, presiding. The Most Rev. William O’Brien, Auxiliary 
Bishop of Chicago, will give the sermon. An outdoor sanctuary 
will be erected to accommodate the crowds that are expected to 
attend. 

Since the seminary was established, 19 Colored members of the 
Society of the Divine Word have been ordained. Two are in the 
mission field in Accra, Africa, and the others have been assigned 
to parishes in the North and in the South. 

The Society of the Divine Word was founded 70 years ago as 
an international organization for world-wide missions. Before 
World War II the Society numbered 2,000 priests and 2,000 
brothers. They were active in almost every country of Europe, 
North and South America, China, India, Japan, the Philippine 
Islands, East Indies, Africa, New Guinea and Australia. The 
war has taken a large toll of members and in the New Guinea 
field, for instance, out of 230 priests, Brothers and Sisters, only 
half are known to be alive. 


Sister M. Anatolia Langford of the Sisters of St. Benedict ob- 
served the seventy-fifth anniversary of her religious profession 
in St. Joseph, Minn., last month. The Most Rev. W. Bartholome, 
Coadjutor Bishop of St. Cloud, preached the sermon and received 
the renewal of vows made by Sister Anatolia and eleven other 
Sisters who observed their sixtieth and fiftieth anniversaries. 
The Sisters marking their sixtieth anniversary included Sisters 
Ethelburga Farrell, Ursula Hoffman, Humbeline Lauermann and 
Crescentia Eich. Sisters Alberta Griebler, Marina Casanova, 
Kostka Puchalla, Sabina Genelin, Amada Mugli, Eustella 
Schneider and Marciana Horn observed their fiftieth anniversary. 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII bestowed his Apostolic blessing 
on the jubilarians in a special message. 
Marking the 100th anniversary, the Most Rev. John J. Glen- 
non, Archbishop of St. Louis, conducted a four-day program to 
commemorate the centennial of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, 
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from Sept. 28 to Oct. 1. The celebration, Archbishop Glennon 
stated, was designed to be a public act of thanksgiving for the 
blessings Almighty God has bestowed upon the work of the St. 
Vincent de Paul men and as a source from which new inspiration 
will be gathered to continue works of charity in the homes of 
the needy. 

During the ceremonies the Archbishop was host to the thirty- 
first Annual Meeting of the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities and also of the Superior Council of the United States 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul. The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. 
Sheen, of the Catholic University of America, was the guest 
speaker at the outdoor public meeting on Sunday, Sept. 30. 

The Society of St. Vincent de Paul, rich in traditions, fragrant 
with the odor of sanctity, with a record of good and generous 
deeds, has today more than 200,000 members throughout the 
world. Everywhere the organization and functions of the Society 
are the same. The parish as a basic unit is coordinated with 
diocesan authorities and agencies both by Conferences and Coun- 
cil of the Society. The Society has proved a valuable asset to 
Catholic charities, and in times of stress it has always worked in 
conjunction with public relief agencies. It is estimated that more 
than 30,000,000 persons have been assisted by St. Vincent de 
Paul men in the United States since the founding of the Society 
in 1845. 

* 

A three-day celebration of the centenary of the founding of 
the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, was 
opened in Scranton on September 26 by His Excellency the Most 
Rev. Amleto Giovanni -Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, who offered a Solemn Pontifical Mass of Thanks- 
giving in St. Peter’s Cathedral. 

The sermon was preached by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward B. 
Jordan, Vice Rector of the Catholic University of America. Music 
for the Mass was sung by the a cappella singers of Marywood 
College, which is conducted by the jubilarian community. 

Following the Mass a luncheon was served in the college din- 
ing room at which Archbishop Cicognani offered the thanks- 
giving and the Most Rev. William J. Hafey, Bishop of Scranton, 
gave the invocation. 

Bishop Hafey offered a Pontifical Mass of Thanksgiving in 
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the Marywood College Chapel on September 27, second day of 
the celebration, and the ceremonies were concluded the following 
day when the Most Rev. Martin J. O’Connor, Auxiliary Bishop 
of Scranton, offered a Solemn Pontifical Mass of Requiem for 
deceased members of the Congregation. 

The Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, was 
founded in 1845 in Monroe, Mich., by a French Redemptorist, 
the Rev. Louis Florent Gillet. The community was started with 
only four nuns and in 1854 numbered twelve. The first school of 
the community, St. Mary’s Academy, in Monroe, was opened on 
January 15, 1846. 

Today the community has 3,750 members in Motherhouses at 
Monroe, Scranton and West Chester. The Monroe Motherhouse 
is represented in the Archdioceses of Detroit and Chicago and the 
Dioceses of Cleveland, Grand Rapids, Lansing and Saginaw, 
where the Sisters instruct 25,000 children in 59 parish schools; 
10,000 students in parochial high schools; 600 in private acad- 
emies, and 800 at Marygrove College in Detroit. 

The Scranton Motherhouse is represented in the Archdiocese of 
Baltimore, Portland, Oreg., and New York, and the Dioceses of 
Pittsburgh, Hartford, Brooklyn, Scranton, Wilmington, Harris- 
burg, Providence, Syracuse, Boise, Altoona and Raleigh, where 
the Sisters instruct 25,000 children in 70 parish schools; 4,500 
students in parochial high schools; 200 in private academies and 
500 at Marywood College. 

The West Chester Motherhouse is represented in the Arch- 
dioceses of Philadelphia, Lima in Peru, and Santiago, Chile, and 
in the Dioceses of Camden, Harrisburg and Richmond. The 
Sisters instruct 40,000 children in 100. parish schools; 600 stu- 
dents in private academies, and 300 in Immaculata College, Im- 
maculata, Pa. 

His Eminence Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of 
Philadelphia, pontificated at a Solemn Mass of Thanksgiving 
September 13 in the Chapel of Immaculata College in celebra- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of the founding of the Sisters, 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

The sermon was preached by the Most Rev. George L. Leech, 
Bishop of Harrisburg, who paid warm tribute to the community 
and recalled its history. 

“This community of nuns,” Bishop Leech said, “is one of 
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Christ's most influential agencies among men. It is a magnificent 
ornament and a mainstay of the Church in America.” 

Bishop Leech read a letter from His Excellency the Most 
Rev. Amleto. Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States, in which the Apostolic Blessing of his Holiness 
Pope Pius XII was conveyed to members of the community. 

Following the Mass the anniversary dinner was held at which 
Cardinal Dougherty offered the invocation and the Most Rev. 
Hugh L. Lamb, Auxiliary Bishop of Philadelphia, recited the 
thanksgiving. The ceremonies were closed with Solemn Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament at which the Most Rev. Mar- 
tin J. O’Connor, Auxiliary Bishop of Scranton, officiated. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The Rev. Sisto A. Rosso, O.F.M., now stationed at the Fran- 
ciscan Monastery, D. C., has been appointed instructor in Chinese 
studies in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of the Cath- 
olic University of America, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. P. J. McCormick, 
rector of the University, has announced. Courses in elementary 
Chinese, history of Chinese civilization, history of the Far 
East, and a pro-seminar on Chinese historiography and bibliog- 
raphy will be taught. Father Rosso spent ten years in China as 
a Franciscan missionary and has, since 1941, been taking grad- 
uate studies in the Department of Chinese and Japanese at Co- 
lumbia University. . . . Rosary College keyed its 1945-46 aca- 
demic program to post-war problems by introducing a course in 
Russian civilization, in an attempt, according to college officials, 
“to open the history and culture of that country to the students.” 
The Rev. Chrysostom Tarasevitch, O.8.B., who is a native of 
Russia, will conduct the course. The physics department will 
introduce a course in atomic structure. A series of lectures on 
international trade and finance will be given by Jack Letisch, 
who is doing research work on the subject at the University of 
Chicago. . . . Sister Mary Josephine, B.V.M., has been appointed 
to succeed Sister Mary Justitia, B.V.M., as president of Munde- 
lein College, Chicago. Widely known as an educator, Sister Mary 
Josephine formerly served as dean of women at Clarke College, 
Dubuque, and as Provincial Superior of one of the four provinces 
of the Congregation of the Sisters of Charity, B.V.M. She holds 
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a Master’s Degree from the University of Wisconsin and has 
done research in religion and education at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. . . . A detailed topographical map of the St. 
Benedict’s College campus, Atchison, Kans., is being made in 
preparation for a long-range plan for physical expansion of the 
college. A survey of the campus has been completed and a map 
detailing degrees of elevation of the grounds, position of build- 
ings, roads and all utilities is being prepared. The map will be 
used as the basis for an over-all campus plan calling for the 
erection of four new buildings at a cost of approximately 
$1,000,000, and requiring ten years to complete. Friends and 
alumni have formed the St. Benedict’s College Centennial Ex- 
pansion Committee to support the project. . . . Plans for the 
expansion of St. Mary’s College, conducted by the Brothers of 
Christian Schools in Winona, at a cost of about $1,400,000, have 
been announced by Brother Joel, president of the College. The 
expansion program will enlarge the college capacity to 1,000 
students. Present buildings accommodate only 350 resident stu- 
dents. . . The Salesian Fathers of St. John Bosco will open the 
first vocational school in the Archdiocese of Boston next year, at 
the request of the Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop 
of Boston, it has been announced in the Don Bosco Messenger, 
bi-monthly organ of the society. Don Bosco had been asked to 
send his Fathers to Boston as far back as 1882 by the Most 
Rev. John Williams, Boston’s first Archbishop. However, Pope 
Leo XIII had just erected a Vicariate Apostolic and two Pre- 
fectures Apostolic in Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego and had 
asked Don Bosco to send the necessary missionaries there. The 
school will take up temporary quarters in an East Boston for- 
mer public school building and will open its doors to seventh 
and eighth graders for the fall semester of 1946. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Self-Revelation of the Adolescent Boy: A key to Understand- 
ing the Modern Adolescent, by Urban H. Fleege, 8.M., Ph.D. 

The Bruce Publishing Co., 1945. Pp. xiv+384. 

This is a serious study of the problems of the adolescent boy 
based upon a problemmaire submitted to two thousand Cath- 
olic high school students. The answers to the questions are dis- 
cussed in six chapters dealing with different aspects of the re- 
sults, such as how to understand the adolescent boy, the boy in 
the home, in the school, in his social life, in the realm of self, 
and ending with a summary of conclusions and practical appli- 
cations. “In order to insure a representative sampling of the 
average boy found in the Catholic high school,” various criteria 
were employed in selecting the twenty schools participating in 
the study, among which were size, economic status of the pupils, 
type of faculty, geographical location, and some others. The 
numerical results are presented in many tables and pictographs 
bearing on the 24 items constituting the problemmaire. 

Although the present study is primarily educational, it is 
naturally of much wider interest. It should claim the attention 
of the parent, the psychologist, the priest, the student of re- 
ligion, and the technical research worker. As a particular ex- 
ample of careful investigation, it manifests a number of good 
features, the extensiveness of the questionnaire, the manner of 
phrasing, the use of preliminary try-outs, and the comparison 
of results with other cognate studies. The author is apparently 
aware of the technical difficulties inherent in questionnaires. He 
is directly interested in the mentality of the adolescent, in what 
they themselves think, feel, and believe and would not, it seems, 
maintain that a particular answer to a certain question neces- 
sarily states the facts as they are, but rather as the adolescent 
believes them to be. It is with respect to the latter that the 
study makes its contribution. As the adolescent sees his prob- 
lems, the outstanding ones in the order of importance are purity, 
vocation, acceptance by other people, social opportunities, finan- 
cial difficulties, and school difficulties. 

The present book might be particularly recommended to any 
high school teachers who are likely to be excessively subject- 
minded at the expense of their understanding of the mentality of 
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their pupils. It is always wholesome to attempt to look behind 
the scenes to discover what is going on in the consciousness of 
the person who faces us. As an added stimulus to thought the 
author discusses in a very pointed manner what he regards as 
the educational steps to be followed in taking advantage of this 
kind of orientation. The suggestions offered as an outgrowth of 
the study are certainly such as the educator must be concerned 
with. W. D. Commins. 
Department of Psychology, 

Catholic University of America. 


General Education in a Free Society, report of the Harvard 
Committee. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1945. 
Pp. xix-+267. $2.00 
This report, compiled after nearly three years of study by 

nineteen Harvard professors from both the Faculty of Arts and 

Sciences and the Faculty of Education, deserves a more intense 

reading and discussion than it will probably get. Administrators 

on both the secondary and college level will find in this report 

a challenging examination of the weaknesses in current practice 

and provocative suggestions for remedying the major weakness: 

specialism. 

The committee takes an intermediate position between the 
proponents of “practical” or “progressive” education and the 
apostles of “intellectual” education who advocate the reading of 
100 best books. Schools have tended to confuse mere training 
with education; hence the committee recommends a shifting of 
emphasis from special to general education. “General education 
must accordingly be concerned less as a specific set of books to be 
read or courses to be given, than as a concern for certain goals of 
knowledge and outlook and an insistence that these goals be 
sought after by many means as intently as are those of spe- 
cialism” (p. 80). The task of education “is not merely to foster 
the skills which divide man from man according to their special 
gifts and their destinies, but to develop also the traits and un- 
derstandings which they must have in common despite their dif- 
ferences.” Without such common understanding the bricks in 
the wall lack the cement of unity. 

The aims of general education, in the opinion of the commit- 
tee, should be such as to develop an individual having the ability 
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to think effectively, to communicate thought, to make relevant 
judgments, to discriminate among values, in a word, to provide 
everyone with a “broad critical sense by which to recognize com- 
petence in any field.” 

For secondary schools the committee submits a basic plan 
which would center around three areas of man’s life; the physi- 
cal world, his corporate life, his inner visions and standards. 
Half of the student’s time would be taken up by core courses 
which would run throughout the four years. There would be 
three units in English, three in science and mathematics, and 
two in the social studies. The humanities are of central im- 
portance in a general education and the study of literature the 
central humanistic study. The committee feels that “long-con- 
tinued close contact with excellent work, the best of its kind, has 
a formative and ordering power especially upon minds still plas- 
tic” (p. 110). Recommendations concerning the place of the 
arts, mathematics, shop experience, science, foreign language, the 
various social studies are well made. 

General education should be continued in the college and a 
Division of General Education should be established just as there 
are administrative divisions for the special subjects like English 
and mathematics. Electives are to be reduced and certain gen- 
eral courses required of all students. Two such obligatory courses 
at Harvard would be “The Great Texts of History” and “West- 
ern Thought and Institutions.” Although every student would 
not be required to take a course in philosophy, at least two good 
philosophy courses should be included in the list of studies 
“deemed suitable for fulfilling the requirements of general edu- 
cation.” Perhaps one of the most drastic proposals is to insist 
that a certain competence in English composition be required of 
all students in all courses. 

The weak spot in the otherwise excellent report and conse- 
quently a disappointment, is the failure to go on record as recom- 
mending religion as an essential in the general education pro- 
gram. After recognizing the importance of religion in education, 
the committee rules it out because of the “varieties of faith and 
even of unfaith” found in the United States. The committee 
thereby “solves” one of the major weaknesses in education today 
by ignoring it. Urnpan H. 8.M. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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Personality and Successful Living, by James A. Magner. Mil- 
a The Bruce Publishing Company, 1945. Pp. 251. 
This is an excellent volume, rich in content and attractively 

written. Its high purpose is to set forth the formulas for suc- 
cessful living. It begins with a description of what is meant by 
personality, then proceeds to show in detail the various com- 
ponent parts or qualities of a Christian personality and to indi- 
cate how these may be acquired. The term “successful living” 
is taken by the author in its broadest sense, referring namely, to 
success in the individual’s relationship with himself, with his 
neighbor and with God. 

Among the many striking features of the volume is the fine 
balance of view that runs throughout its pages. The reader can 
hardly help but get the notion, as he goes along, that the author 
must always have had close at hand as a measuring rod that 
tried old dictum, in medio stat virtus—virtue lies at the middle 
of the course. 

The vast number of minute and interesting details woven into 
the content of this volume bring to mind the term, “the uncom- 
parable observer,” applied to one of the great scientists of 
modern times. The term might be applied equally well to the 
author. Yet although there is a multiplicity of details, the 
reader is never lost in a jumble of ideas or a wilderness of words, 
as is only too often the case with books of our day. The volume 
is carefully and attractively written. There is no “packing.” 
Irrelevant and useless items have been carefully avoided or 
studiously eliminated. 

The social and the altruistic is very much to the fore in the 
book. While due allowance is indeed made for a reasonable self- 
regard, no place is given to selfishness. “The use of our talents 
and powers in the generous service of others never dims their 
brilliance or leaves us want,” writes the author; “on the con- 
trary we learn by teaching, we receive by giving, we gain by 
thoughtful sacrifice. Success is never gained by selfishness.” 

Personality and Successful Living is a book for all. It de- 
serves to be read and reread. The reader will find it a mirror 
that will clearly reflect his own strong points and his weak points, 
his perfections and his defects. It is hardly thinkable that its 
careful perusal will fail to benefit one and all. 

Epaar ScHMIEDELER, 0.8.B. 


REvIEws AND NorIcEs 


Psychologia, in usum scholarum, ed. altera emendata, by Ger- 
ard Esser, Techny, IIl.: Mission House St. Mary, 1945. Pp. 
xvi+499. 

This book tries to present together and within one systematic 
pattern the fundamentals of empirical and of rational psychol- 
ogy. The idea is basically sound because thus the student may 
become acquainted with the facts to be explained and with the 
principles to be used in explanation. On the other hand, both 
these topics are so big that to unite them within one treatise 
makes brevity imperative, and where to cut out facts or ideas 
may be subject to doubt. On the whole, it has to be admitted 
that the author made his choice judiciously. Perhaps less em- 
phasis might have been laid on the physiological aspect, the 
more so since several statements are hardly in accordance with 
the present state of neuro- or sense-physiology. The same 
criticism applies to certain references to pathological phenomena; 
the presentation of the problems of aphasia, agnosia, etc., is much 
in need of revision. Neither can this reviewer agree with the 
way the question of hallucination and of eidetic imagery is 
treated. The discussion of eidetic types is based on a prior 
period of Jaensch’s studies and reproduces views this author 
later denied. Many chapters, however, are very good, particu- 
larly those on rational psychology, although one may take ex- 
ception to the author’s views on the mind-body problem in re- 
gard to which he seems to be at variance with the strictly 
Thomistic interpretation. (Incidentally: the author asks, in a 
footnote p. 235, whether the thing-in-itself is not a singular? 
It cannot be, because oneness, and therefore singularity, is one 
of the categories, and thus does not apply to the thing-in-itself.) 
Notwithstanding the various objections to be raised, it would be 
well to have this book translated; with a few corrections and by 
being brought up to date on several points it might serve as a 
textbook in colleges. Those who are able to read it in Latin 
will enjoy the fluent and clear style. 

ALLERS. 

The Catholic University of America. 


Dictionary of Education, edited by Carter V. Good. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945. Pp.xxxix+495. $4.00 


The purpose of this volume is to make available a compre- 
hensive dictionary of professional and technical terms in educa- 
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tion that will do for educational workers and teachers what al- 
ready has been accomplished by technical dictionaries for prac- 
titioners in such special fields as medicine, law, engineering, and 
psychology. It is the first instrument of the profession as a 
whole which is dedicated to exactness of words and the artistry 
of precision. For years a certain confusion and looseness in 
expression has prevailed in educational literature mainly because 
writers have freely coined thousands of expressions while others 
have given strange new meanings to old words. Consequently, 
students of education will welcome this authoritative source of 
information. 

Only those foreign educational terms most frequently em- 
ployed in the study of comparative education are defined. These 
are grouped by country at the end of the volume. Terms with 
significant educational connotations from such related fields as 
psychology, sociology, and philosophy are likewise included. 

More than 100 specialists in the various areas of education 
acted as coordinators in defining and editing the 16,000 alpha- 
betically listed terms which constitute this dictionary. 

Unsan H. 8.M. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Burton, Katherine, Mother Butler of Marymount. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Co. Pp. xi+290. $3.00. 

Joanna Butler was born into a prosperous family in Bally- 
nunnery, Ireland, on July 22, 1860. In 1876 she went to Béziers 
to enter the convent. Three years later, with the name in 
religion of Madame Marie Joseph, she went to teach in her 
community school in Oporto. In Portugal her first profession of 
vows was made on April 22, 1880, and ten years later she re- 
ceived the title of mother. In 1893 she was made superior of 
the school in Braga where she remained for ten years. Among 
her experiences in Portugal were an earthquake and coping with 
anti-Catholic legislation. Going to America in 1903, Mother 
Butler headed schools in Brooklyn and Manhattan for four 
years. On December 8, 1907, she took possession of the Reynard 
estate near Tarrytown, N. Y., which the community acquired 
through the generosity of her cousin, James Butler, the New 
York merchant. 

In February, 1908, the first students, six in number, enrolled 
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at Marymount Academy at Tarrytown. Ten years later Mary- 
mount became a college and in 1923 another Marymount was 
established in Los Angeles. Schools were also established in 
New York, Paris, and Rome. Elected Mother General of her 
community in 1926, Mother Butler headed a great and active 
body of nuns until her death in 1940. Her latter years were 
crowded with activities in behalf of the Church. Old institutions 
were expanded and new ones founded. Countless journeys were 
made on official business. In the midst of all her work Mother 
Butler remained a simple and devout nun, idolized by her sisters, 
and admired by the great of the world. Her story is that of an 
able and attractive woman devoting her abilities to the service 
of her fellowmen and to the glory of God. 
Joun K. Ryan. 


The Catholic University of America. 


Books Received 


Educational 


Alfred P. Sloan Foundation Inc.: Report for 1944. New 
York: Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 
Pp. 44. 

Anderson, Harold H., and Brewer, Helen M.: Studies of 
Teachers’ Classroom Personalities, I. Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia: Stanford University Press. Pp. 157. Price $2.00. 

Blanshard, Brand and Others: Philosophy in American Edu- 
cation. New York: Harper & Brothers. Pp. 306. Price $3.00. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching: 
Thirty-ninth Annual Report. New York: The Carnegie Founda- 
tion, 522 Fifth Avenue. Pp. 169. 

Good, Carter V., Editor: Dictionary of Education. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. Pp. 495. Price $4.00. 


Textbooks 


Close, Upton, and Burke, Merle: The Ladder of History. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 825. Price $2.80. 
Elwell, Rev. Clarence E., Ph.D., and Others: Through Christ 
Our Lord. Our Quest for Happiness, Book Two. Chicago: 
Mentzer. Bush and Company. Pop. 650. 
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Knapp, Harriet E.: Design Approach to Crafts. Springfield, 
Mass.: Holden Publishing Company. Pp. 138. 


General 

Alcohol, Science and Society. Twenty-nine Lectures with 
Discussions. New Haven: Quarterly Journal of Studies on Al- 
cohol. Pp. 473. Price $5.00. 

Bielak, Valeria: The Servant of God: Mary Theresa, Found- 
ress of the Sodality of Saint Peter Claver. St. Louis, Mo.: 
The Sodality of St. Peter Claver, 3624 West Pine Blvd. Pp. 
226. Price $1.00. 

Brice, Rev. Father, C. P.: Journey in the Night. A Practical 
Introduction to St. John of the Cross. New York: Frederick 
Pustet Co. Pp. 158. Price $2.50. 

Dooley, Lester N., 8.V.D.: Further Discussions on the Holy 
Ghost. New York: Frederick Pustet Co. Pp. 212. Price $2.50. 

Maynard, Theodore: Pillars of the Church. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc. Pp. 308. Price $3.00. 

Morell, Venerable Mother Julienne, O.P.: Meditations on 
Eternity for Religious. New York: Frederick Pustet Co. Pp. 
146. Price $2.50. 


Pamphlets 


Krzesinski, Andrew J., Ph.D.: Religion of Nazi Germany. 
Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc. Pp. 48. Price $.50. 

Rooney, Richard T., 8.J.: Light on the Liturgy—A Discus- 
sion Outline. Part II. St. Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work, 
3742 West Pine Blvd. Pp. 38. Price $.20. 

The Major Holydays of the Greek Rite. Braddock, Pa.: Rev. 
Julius Gregassy, D.D., 431 George St. Pp. 104. 

Vickrey, Charles V.: National Stewardship Institute of the 
Golden Rule Foundation. A Handbook. New York: The Golden 
Rule Foundation, 60 East 42nd St. Pp. 36. 

What’s a Dominican? Dubuque, Iowa: Allied Arts. Pp. 16. 


HENLE LATIN SERIES 


Father Robert J. Henle, S.J., has produced a simplified and 
thoroughly Catholic series of Latin textbooks for high school. 
His aim has been twofold: to make the student interested in Latin 
and to reduce the amount of material to that which experience has 
shown can be assimilated. Each book contains selections from Holy 
Scripture and Christian writers in addition to the portions of Caesar, 
Cicero, and Vergil ordinarily read in high school. 


LATIN GRAMMAR, $1.00 THIRD YEAR LATIN, $2.12 
FIRST YEAR LATIN, $1.40 FOURTH YEAR LATIN, $2.40 
SECOND YEAR LATIN, $1.80 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 


3441 North Ashland Avenue Chicago 13, Illinois 


A new spelling program for grades 2-- 


THE PUPILS’ OWN 
VOCABULARY SPELLERS 


GATES—RINSLAND—SARTORIUS—PEARDON 


featuring 


The use of the Rinsland Word Frequency Study 
A strongly motivated method of learning 
Highly individualized instruction 
A word-meaning enrichment program. 


Che words children actually use—taught in the grade in which they use them 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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Trinity 


A CATHOLIC INSTITUTION 
FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 


Beautifully Located in the Immediate Vicinity 
of the Catholic University 


Washington, C. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the District of 
Columbia and empowered by Act of Congress to 
confer degrees 


Conducted by the 


Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 


For Particulars, Address 
THE REGISTRAR OF THE COLLEGE 
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DIAMOND 
ANNIVERSARY 


The Young Catholic Messenger 
1885-1945 


have read the Messengers 

Sixty years ago Catholic children began reading a new kind of periodical 
—the Younc Messencer, the first Catholic youth publication 
issued in English in America. The date was May, 1885. A young printer, 
George Pflaum, Sr., delivered the first issues himself to the post office, 
after turning them out on a cqaaarttens tes: Today there are six 


MEssENGERS, each performing its specialized function in the elementary 
eo, They now reach more than a million Catholic pupils in the 
nited States and Canada.* 


Younc Catnoxic Messencer is still young, vigorous, and informa- 
tive as it comes to its Diamond Anniversary . . . May you long enjoy the 
confidence of the Church as she places her youth in your efficient, con- 
structive hands,”’ writes the Most Rev. Eugene J. McGuinness, Coadju- 
tor Bishop of Oklahoma City, one of more than 60 Bishops who sent 
messages of felicitation. On this occasion the Publisher pledges a con- 
tinuation of the pioneer spirit that brought forth 

the first MEssENcER sixty years ago. Additi 


descriptive material and sample issues will be GEO. A. 


PFLAUM 


124 3rd ST., DAYTON 2, 
INC. 
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Confralernity Editions, are designed for 
religious instruction in  catechetical 
classes composed of public-school chil- ere 
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REV. GERALD C. TREACY, S.J. 
Authority on the teaching of the Papal Encyclicals 


Teachers of Eighth Year Grammar Grades and Junior High 
School Classes will welcome these NEW SIMPLIFIED 
EDITIONS by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.]J., of the Great 
Social Encyclicals, as well as the many who have 
looked for them over a period of years... 

LABOR’S CHARTER OF LIBERTY 
GOD AND LIBERTY AGAINST SATAN AND SLAVERY 
REBUILDING SOCIETY’S SOCIAL ORDER 


THE TRUE SANCTITY OF MARRIAGE 


These editions are completely rewritten and contain question- 
naires for the assistance of the teacher. 


5 cents each, $3.80 the 100, $32.00 the 1,000, postpaid 
THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


A Brand New Booklet 
About the New Printing 


of BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Send today for your copy 


From one source or another you have probably heard 
a great deal about BRITANNICA JUNIOR, but there are new things about which 
you haven’t been told because, up to now, we haven’t been ready to talk about them. 
May we send you a copy of a brand new 40-page booklet containing material from 
the new printing? It’s yours for the asking. Here are some of the things you will 
find in the booklet: 


e 37 reproductions of the new type of illustrations now 
being used throughout Britannica Junior. 


© 18 complete articles from Britannica Junior. 


zh 


e@ Complete lists of ail articles in Britannica Junior per- _ 
taining to ANIMALS, to BIRDS, to INSECTS, to | 
PLANTS and to FISH. 


e A complete Science Study Unit on “How Plants And 
Animals Adapt Themselves To Their Environment.” 


Naturally, we want you to have as many sets of 
Britannica Junior in your school as you can well use. 
Perhaps this descriptive booklet, containing pages 
taken right from the set, will tell our story better 
than we can. Send for YOUR copy today. 


Educational Department 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois . 


Please send me, without obligation and without charge, a copy of 
Educational Department your new booklet about Britannica Junior. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


i Please send information about Encyclopaedia Britannica 0 
a Chicago 6, Illinois Britannica World Atlas 0) 
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By 

Louise Doran Ross 

This book deals 

with the history 

of the Mass; the 

ceremonies con- 

nected with it 

. and their signifi- 

cance, as well as 

a list of the principal popular 

feasts of the year and their cere- 
monies. 

Designed as a text for the 
seventh and eighth grades filling 
the gap between catechism study 
and Church history. 


8vo, cloth, 198 pages, 22 illustrations 
Price $1.25 


Manual of Devotion 
for Seminarists 


Bexed, beautifully printed on bible 
paper, full leather binding, vest 
pocket size, ix + 195 pages. 


Selected and Edited by 
Irene Hit AM. 
Rosert Huce Manoney, Px.D. 
English Department, 
Bulkeley High School, 
Hartford, Conn. 


For the teacher and student of Engtish 

composition. An excellent anthology 

of good English. xiv + 184 pages, 
cloth binding. Price $1.25. 


Epwin Ryawn, D.D. 
Catholic University of America 


Father Ryan has written this simple 
guide book directly to College students. 
It will be welcomed too by the clergy, 
the teaching profession and the laity. 
It is informative and it is stimulating. 


Attractively Bound 
v + 121 pages. Price $1.25 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 


1326 QUINCY STREET N.E. 


WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 
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Practical—Inspirational—Authoritative 
THE CATHOLIC MUSIC HOUR 


By Tue Mosr Rev. Scremss, S.T.D., Bishop of 
Clevelan 
Sister Avice Marnie, 0.S.U., Diocesan Supervisor of Music, Cleveland, Ohio 
Reverenn Grecory 0.S.B., Formerly Musical Director, 
Conception Abbey, Mo. 


Books One to Five inclusive for use in grades 2 through 8. The only series 
of school music books which combines the best in secular music with the 
rich liturgy of Church music. 

The Kindergarten and First Grade Book—contains hymns, songs, activities, 
and directions. 

The Gregorian Chant Manual—a guide to research and study in the field 
of Gregorian Chant as well as a teacher’s guide for actual classroom pro- 
cedure in presenting both chant and modern music contained in the Catholic 
Music Hour series. 

Accompaniments for Chants. All chants in the Catholic Music Hour series 
are provided with accompaniments which are “absolutely conformable to 
the scientific Solesmes method.” 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


LITURGICAL SYMBOLS 


Second Series. Twenty cards sym- 
bolically illustrating the principal 
mysteries of the Redemption and 
the Sacramental Life of the 
Church. Designed especially for 
classroom use. Produced on heavy 
colored railroad board in from two to four colors, by silk-screen 
process. Cards measure 11] by 14 inches. 


Per set (boxed), $2.00 
Postage extra; shipping weight, four pounds 
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$12.00 a Carton Profit on the sale of the Manger Set 


School and parish organizations can make $12.00 profit on the sale of a carton 
of the Christmas Manger Sets. The Crib retails for $1.50 each. You can buy 
them in carton lots (24 cribs to a carton) for $1.00 each. It can be sold 
directly to pupils, by display at various parish gatherings or by direct door-o- 
door sale through active parish and school groups. Prices: 1 to 5 cribs, $1.50 
each; 6 to 23, $1.25 each; carton lots (24 or more cribs $1.00) each. 


THE CATECHETICAL GUILD 


128 E. 10th St. St. Paul 1, Minn. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY AND 
TEACHING OF SPELLING 


THOMAS GEORGE FORAN, Px.D. 
Department of Education 
The Catholic University of America 
In this comprehensive discussion the author furnishes us 
the first text in years dealing exclusively with the Psy- 
chology and Teaching of Spelling. 
Teachers and Students will find the book an up-to-the- 
minute presentation. It is thorough and practical. 
The treatment of the subject is based throughout upon 
: the results of experimental investigation and the significance 
of specific procedures in the teaching of spelling is discussed fully. 
8vo, cloth, xi+234 pages Price $2.40 
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CAPITOL 


A Series, of Workbook Spellers” 


FOR GRADES. 


_ of Los Angeles, the Archdiocese of San Francisco, the Diocese of _ 
Toledo, the Diocese of Bufidlo, and-for certain grades in the Arch- ; 
diocese of Milwaukee. It has also been placed on the approved 


Grade 4, 142 pages 8, ill pages Pear 
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The Catholte Series 


-GREGORIAN CHANT 
by JUSTINE WARD) 
KYRIALE sexi MISSAE 


Music Fith Year 
Masic, Book Six 


Music Second Year | es 


a 


secular standpoint. 
Courses are given at the Catholic University of 
erat on, D. C., during the summer and at the Sisters 
e 


niversity the winter, Also at Webster 
Calon. Webster Groves, St. Louis 


SUNDAY MASS 
A MUSICAL AND. PICTORIAL. 
GRADUAL FOR CHILDREN | 


* PROPER OF THE TIME . 
PROPER OF THE SAINTS 
for 


Sundays ond of School Your 


JUSTINE ‘WARD 

“by Frantes Delehanty | 
; 

Chath, 14475: Con) ‘Price $1.50 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS 
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WATIONAL CAPITAS PRESS, WASHINGTON, 
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Music First Year : 
— of the parts of the Mass for children that I have ever seen. Truly, she is a A 
genius at Hturgical pedagogy.”"—Rev. John C. Selner, 8.5. Ph.D. in the . 
February 1944 issue of THE VOICE. 
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